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A CONSTITUTION OF DEMOCRACY — WISCONSIN, 1847 


The political revolution of 1828 opened a period of twelve 
years in which the Mississippi valley, speaking through the 
Jacksonian organization, controlled the destinies of the United 
States. The movement saw itself as a revolt of the people 
against autocracy and aristocracy; it was in fact an uprising of 
the frontier against the older communities. In the long run, as in 
every such revolt it reached conclusions which it sought to per- 
petuate in the form of constitutional law. Its democratic as- 
pirations were mingled, almost beyond disentanglement, with the 
zeal of a new community for easy wealth, and with the resent- 
ment of a debtor frontier against the agencies of capital and law. 
But it left upon American constitutional law an impress that 
lasted for two generations. 

The constitutional contributions of Jacksonian democracy are 
not to be measured by changes in the constitution of the United 
States. That document had received its basic interpretation be- 
fore the deaths of James Madison and John Marshall, in the 
middle thirties. Although many democrats and many southern- 
ers professed themselves to believe that the supreme court and 
the federal government were overriding the state and the citizen, 
Jacksonian democracy had little quarrel with the theory of 
nationalism. The frontier was the home of the democrats; it 
had been the field of the activities of the nation. It accepted 
the legal doctrines of nationalism in the forties and fifties, and 
confined its own constitutional development to a readjustment of 
its local institutions. The propositions for amendment to the 
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federal constitution were most numerous in matters of detail 
covering the appointment, removal, and pay of public servants, 
and none on these or other topics was ratified between 1804 and 
1865." 

In the state constitutions of the Mississippi valley between the 
panies of 1837 and 1857 are to be found the evidences of the reac- 
tions of Jacksonian democracy on government. Before 1837 the 
party was too young, and life was too rosy in its promise, for in- 
trospection and amendment. After 1857 a new party readjust- 
ment had come to the nation, and the old issues were trans- 
formed. But between these panics, and connected with them, is 
a period of interpretation and theory, in which the ‘‘ultraism of 
the age’’* was seeking to perpetuate itself in the Mississippi 
valley, and indeed throughout the nation. Every state from 
Kentucky north made its attempt at constitutional revision. 
Wisconsin, still a territory, made a constitution in 1846, and 
another, under which it became a state, in 1847. Iowa, likewise 
a territory, also rejected its first constitution of 1844, to accept 
its second, of 1846. Missouri had made a new fundamental law 
in 1845, but rejected it at the polls. Illinois adopted a new con- 
stitution which it framed in 1847, as did Kentucky in 1849, Ohio 
and Michigan in 1850, and Indiana in 1851. 

Not only were the constitutions of the Mississippi valley re- 
vised to meet the experiences of the new democracy, but the re- 
visions wore well. Says McMaster: ‘‘That the financial, the in- 
dustrial, the economic conditions through which the people were 
passing, that their changed ideas of the duties of the State, their 
juster conception of the social and political rights of man, their 
struggles for a better life, should find expression in their consti- 
tutions of Government, as well as in the statute-books was inevit- 
able.’’* Confidence in the people was basic in these constitu- 
tions. ‘‘The majority of the people always do right, they cannot 
be deceived,’’ wrote one of the democrats, exultant in his elee- 
tion to a minor office.* 
































1H. V. Ames, Proposed amendments to the constitution of the United States 
(American Historical Association, Annual report, 1896), 20, 325, 366. 

2 Charleston [South Carolina] Courier, August 18, 1845. 

3J. B. MeMaster, History of the people of the United States (New York, 1884- 
1913), 7:162. 

4J. G. Davis, Rockville, Indiana, April 3, 1833, to G. Cornelius, Pittsburg, Ken- 
tucky, manuscript letter in the possession of J. G, D. Mack. 
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The states were establishing in this period, throughout the 
union, a durable type of local government. Of the eight new 
constitutions adopted between 1829 and 1838, the average life 
was thirty-two years. There were twenty constitutions adopted 
in the United States between 1838 and 1859; of these six had an 
average life of only eighteen and two-thirds years because of the 
changes occasioned by the civil war; and four were renewed in 
an average of twenty-seven and one-half years from other 
causes. The remaining ten constitutions of this period outlasted 
the century, and eight of them were yet in foree in 1915: Rhode 
Island, 1842; New Jersey, 1844; Wisconsin, 1847; Indiana, 1850;° 
Towa, 1857; Minnesota, 1857; Oregon, 1857; and Kansas, 1859. 
Two, Michigan, 1850, and Ohio, 1859, lasted more than half a 
century before they were replaced. All the upper Mississippi 
valley states framed constitutions and expressed in permanent 
form the democratic ideals of the democratic party.® 

The most permanent of these western Jacksonian constitutions 
was that of Wisconsin, under which the territory became a state 
in 1848. In 1914 it was still in force, and in that year a decisive 
expression of opinion was given by the people against any con- 
siderable modification of it.’ It shows in its provisions the 
forces that were at large in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century in the democratic party and democratic society. It is 
longer than constitutions of earlier periods, longer even than the 
average of its own period, and illustrates the prevailing tendency 
to write distrust of the legislative, executive, and judiciary into 
fundamental law.* 

The settlement of the Northwest, where the head of the great 
lakes approaches the upper Mississippi valley, made little prog- 
ress before the panic of 1837. Only the beginnings of occupa- 
tion of Iowa and Wisconsin had been made before that time. 
With cheap land easily obtainable in Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 

5 J, A. Woodburn, ‘‘ Constitution making in Indiana,’’ in Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, 10:237-255 (September, 1914). 

6Emlin McClain, ‘‘The constitutional convention and the issues before it,’’ in B. 


F, Shambaugh, Fiftieth anniversary of the constitution of Iowa (1907), 164. 

7 Ten ‘‘progressive’’ amendments were defeated by heavy popular majorities, in 
November, 1914. 

8 Of thirteen constitutions adopted 1776-1780, the average length is 9.9 pages of 
Thorpe; thirteen adopted 1781-1810 average 12.7 pages; nine adopted 1811-1821 
average 15.2 pages; twenty-two adopted 1822-1852 average 19.5 pages. 
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souri, under the land law of 1820, or from states that had received 
it as agift from the United States, there was small temptation for 
the pioneer to push beyond these states. The land soaked up the 
emigrants until its best sections were saturated; then and then 
only the wave followed the easiest routes on, into remoter fields. 
Before 1837 the skeleton of government had been created north- 
west of Illinois, but only the skeleton. 

The prospective admission of Michigan in 1836 led congress to 
reorganize the territory between that state and the Missouri 
river as the territory of Wisconsin. Already a few settlers had 
come through the lakes to the Chicago-Milwaukee shore, or up 
the Mississippi to the Black Hawk purchase and the lead mines 
around Galena, Dubuque, and Mineral Point. In 1838 Wisconsin 
territory was divided, Iowa being created in its trans-Missis- 
sippi section, and the population on both sides of the river be- 
gan to grow rapidly. lowa was nearer to settled regions than 
Wisconsin, and once the development began, Iowa grew more 
homogeneously than its parent. By 1846 Iowa was ready for ad- 
mission, with a population of 96,000, drawn largely from Mis- 
souri, [llinois, Kentucky, and the Ohio valley. Wisconsin was 
ready two later years, with a larger but less homogeneous popu- 
lation. Its western counties resembled the social admixture of 
Iowa. Its Michigan shore had received a preponderance from 
New York and Ohio, Canada and New England. Even in 1846 
its eastern and western regions had not coalesced, and between 
Madison and Lake Mills the traveler along the territorial road 
found a wide zone — a social vacuum — of open lands.*® In both 
states, however, the democratic ideas of the Mississippi valley 
prevailed, and can be measured by the evidence of the new con- 
stitutions. 

Both Iowa and Wisconsin drew much of their population from 
regions that had passed through the acute frontier stage about 
1820, had aided the Jacksonian campaigns of 1824 and 1828, and 
had suffered economic distress in the panie of 1837. This dis- 
tress had started many settlers towards the Northwest. ‘‘The 
great rage even here in this part of Ohio,’’ wrote a New York 
emigrant in 1837, ‘‘is to sell & go West! The country here 


® The census returns of the different counties of the state of Iowa, 1859, insert, 3. 
10 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, September 14, 1846. 
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scarcely looks like new country as here are very few Log huts to 
be seen & thickly settled as Long Island.’’** Predisposed to 
democracy they were governed by democrats, since Jackson, Van 
Buren, Tyler, and Polk appointed most of the territorial of- 
ficials, who in turn organized the territorial parties. Even the 
few whigs who ruled among them were democratic, and the ap- 
pointees of a frontier hero, William Henry Harrison. 

The first Iowa constitutional convention met in 1844, with the 
democrats in control of more than two-thirds of its delegates. 
It provided for democratic publicity by admitting editors to 
‘seats within the bar of this House,’’ chose a president who 
realized that Iowa was ‘‘in the midst of an important revolu- 
tion,’’ ** and listened complacently while one of its delegates ap- 
proved the doctrine of the Rhode Island clergyman who had 
prayed in a public meeting for ‘‘the election of Polk and Dal- 
las, and the triumph of Democratic principles.’’** The result- 
ing constitution was defeated because of the double weight of 
whig opposition to a democratic document, and the obnoxious 
boundary which congress was trying to force upon Iowa. 

The second Iowa convention sat in 1846. It, too, was strongly 
democratic, and its constitution reémbodied the ideals of Jack- 
sonianism. In the canvass for ratification the whigs continued 
in opposition, but the boundary question had been eliminated 
through the surrender of congress, and the constitution was 
adopted. Two months after its adoption the rest of the upriver 
region, Wisconsin, took up the similar task of framing a dem- 
ocratic constitution for a frontier state, and assembled in con- 
vention in the village of Madison. 

The movement for statehood in Wisconsin, as in Iowa, began 
earlier among the politicians than among the citizens at large. 
The force of pioneer conditions was to make the average citizen 
somewhat indifferent to formal law and legal institutions. The 
official, however, was not only professionally interested in the 
creation of jobs, but was in a position to see the inadequacy of 

11G. M, Smith, Carthage, Ohio, February 22, 1837, to E. A. Smith, Hempstead, 


Long Island, manuscript letter in the possession of J. G. D. Mack. 

12B. F. Shambaugh, History of the constitutions of Iowa (Des Moines, 1902), 
176-178. 

18 Jowa Capital Reporter, quoted in B. F. Shambaugh, Fragments of debates of the 
Iowa constitutional conventions of 1844 and 1846 (Iowa City, 1900), 178. 
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territorial machinery and the need for more definite institutions. 
Some of the officials tended to grow out of democratic mold and 
become what their fellow citizens regarded as too autocratic. 
When Arthur St. Clair wrangled with the Jeffersonian demo- 
erats in Ohio there was no surprise, for St. Clair was an old 
school federalist. But in Iowa in 1839 the democratic territorial 
house resolved that its democratic governor, Robert Lucas, was 
‘‘unfit to be the ruler of a free people.’’** This same Lucas 
talked statehood for Iowa long before the people accepted the 
notion. Henry Dodge did the same across the river in Wis- 
consin. 

As early as 1838 Governor Henry Dodge recommended that a 
vote on statehood be taken in Wisconsin territory. He contin- 
ued in this belief, but not until 1841 would the legislature con- 
sider the matter seriously; in that year a referendum on the sub- 
ject polled only 591 votes, of which 499 were adverse.** In 1843 
and again in 1844 later referendums were taken, and statehood 
was each time defeated. Only in 1846 did a feeling for autonomy 
spread widely through the territory. Early in this year the 
legislature provided for holding a constitutional convention, 
while congress codperated, in June, by passing an enabling act. 
Like other sections of the old Northwest, Wisconsin did not feel 
the need of an enabling act as a condition precedent to constitu- 
tional construction. It relied upon the general pledge of the 
ordinance of 1787 as sufficient authority. The people of the ter- 
ritory ratified the call for a convention by an overwhelming vote 
in April, 1846. The census taken that summer revealed a pop- 
ulation of about 155,000 in the territory, as against 18,000 in 
1838."* 

The Wisconsin convention that met on October 5, 1846, was a 
democratic body performing a public task in the spirit of a party 

14 Shambaugh, History of the constitutions of Iowa, 140. 


15, L. Holmes, ‘‘ First constitutional convention in Wisconsin, 1846,’’ in Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Proceedings, 1905, pp. 227-251, with an excellent bibli- 
ography. 

16 Census enumeration of the state of Wisconsin, 1905, p. vi; see Census enumera- 
tion of the state of Wisconsin, 1895, pp. vii, x, xi, for shaded population maps; ef. 
R, G. Thwaites, ‘‘The first census of Wisconsin territory,’’ in Wisconsin historical 
collections, 13:247-270. In 1846 the population was 153,277, with three counties un- 


reported. Proclamation of Governor Henry Dodge, August 1, 1846, in Wisconsin 
Democrat, August 1, 1846. 
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platform.” Like both Iowa conventions, like the Louisiana con- 
vention of 1844-1845, and the Texas convention of 1845, it be- 
lieved that its party interests were the interests of society. Its 
model was the work of the New York convention that sat in the 
summer of 1846. Prosperity was again upon the country and 
men looked forward to a long period of development under the 
safeguards of democratic principles. ‘‘The day of ‘depression’ 
has gone by. The last year witnessed a great and increasing 
improvement in the general business of the country, and the ery 
of ‘hard times’ is no more heard in the land.’’** In the resulting 
Wisconsin constitution are preserved records of the hard times 
and the prosperity, the influx of immigrants and the southern 
antecedents of southwest Wisconsin, the spirit of the frontier, 
and the temper of the democratic party." 

‘*Most of the members of the Convention are Locos [locofocos 
or democrats] of the radical stamp,’’* wrote a neighboring ed- 
itor a week after the body assembled. It was a sound judgment, 
for although the body included ‘‘the Retrograding Democracy, 
the Progressive Democracy, and the Whigs’’* it was under the 
control of the progressive, young democracy wing, whose mem- 
bers were derided as ‘‘Tadpoles’’ and ‘‘ Barnburners,’’ and who 
frankly differentiated themselves from the ‘‘Rip Van Winkles of 
Old Hunkerism.’’* The ‘‘striking dissimilarity between the 
habits and customs of the people of the Mississippi valley and 
the old Eastern States,’’ ** was reflected in the sections of Wis- 
consin, and a clear tendency existed among Wisconsonians of 
southern antecedents to oppose the aims of conservative dem- 
ocrats. The southwesterners were unable to elect their nominee, 
Moses M. *trong, of Mineral Point, as president of the econven- 
tion, but they succeeded in obtaining a man of their own opinions, 

17 There is no stenographie report of the debates, but there is a Journal of the 


convention to form a constitution for the state of Wisconsin (Madison, 1847). 

18 Baltimore Sun, January 2, 1845. 

19 A valuable guide to the materials upon the convention is Florence FE. Baker, ‘‘A 
bibliographical account of the Wisconsin constitutional conventions,’’ 
Historical Society, Proceedings, 1897, pp. 123-159. 

20 Lake County [Illinois] Herald, quoted in Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, Octo- 
ber 12, 1846. 

21 Wisconsin Democrat [Madison], October 10, 1846. 

22 Ibid., January 27, 1846, 

28 Ibid., November 28, 1846. 
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Don A. J. Upham, of Milwaukee, for that office. Upham was 
opposed to banks, and had the support throughout the convention 
of a journal started in Madison early in 1846 to advance the in- 
terests of the radicals, the Wisconsm Democrat.** ‘‘A ‘Tadpole’ 
as we understand it, is a defaulter,’’* said the Madison Argus, 
with a bitterness increased by its inability to meet the compe- 
tition of the Democrat. 

The early procedure of the convention contained no peculiar- 
ities. It appointed standing committees to consider various 
aspects of the constitution and slipped into regular habits as 
easily as if constitution-making were a daily practice for its 
members. Within a few days the committees began to report 
tentative articles, and real debate was entered upon. 

It had been anticipated that the great issues before the con- 
vention would be judiciary and finance,” and the report pre- 
sented from the committee on banking by Edward G. Ryan, of 
Racine, precipitated the great debate. Ryan had already deter- 
mined upon the outlines of his banking section when he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on October 8, three days after 
the assembling of the convention.” The next morning he re- 
ported his draft to the convention, without assembling his com- 
mittee or, apparently, even consulting his associates.” The re- 
cent failure of the Oakland County Bank, of Michigan, ‘‘one of 
the last of the ‘Wild Cat’ brood,’’ * had provided a text for the 
democrats who demanded the extinction of all banks. ‘‘Let our 
neighbors of the Sentinel ask the farmers ‘shall we have banks 
in Wisconsin?’ ‘No!’ will be their united hearty response,’’ * 
declared the Milwaukee Courier, adding that throughout the lead 
region merchants, mechanics, and laborers joined in the repudia- 
tion. ‘‘Draco, who wrote his code in blood was a mild and hu- 
mane legislator compared with Mr. E. G. Ryan,’’™ declared the 

24It appeared January 10, 1846, expressing its aim in its first issue; ef. Madison 
Argus, May 25, 1847; Milwaukee Sentinel, January 22, 1846; Moses M. Strong, His- 
tory of the territory of Wisconsin (Madison, 1885), 508. 

25 Madison Argus, October 5, 1847. 

26 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, September 22, 1846. 

27 Journal of the convention, 1846, p. 24. 

28 Tbid., 38; statement of M. S. Gibson, of Fond du Lace. 

29 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, October 17, 1846. 

80 Milwaukee Courier, October 14, 1846. 

81 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, October 15, 1846. 
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Sentinel when it read his proposed article, which prohibited the 
incorporation of banks, the issuance of notes as money, and the 
receiving or passing of bank paper, under heavy and specific 
penalties.** 

With the introduction of the banking section the definitive 
struggle of the convention was begun. Its opponents offered as 
alternative a system of free banking under general laws, while 
John H. Tweedy, of Milwaukee, a young whig with a growing in- 
fluence, pressed upon the convention the free system that New 
York was on the point of adopting in the constitution just 
framed.* ‘‘How many settlers are there now in our Territory,’’ 
inquired the leading whig paper, ‘‘who have been compelled to 
borrow the money, with which they bought their lands, at 15, 20, 
25, aye 50 percent, interest? — Do they think that money would 
command such exorbitant rates if we had good banking institu- 
tions here?’’** But the older residents of the territory had too 
keen a recollection of the depreciation and bankruptcy that fol- 
lowed the panic of 1837 to yield to such appeals. Texas, in 1845, 
had prohibited banks, and the president of its convention had 
praised Jackson most because ‘‘he had the honor of giving the 
blow which will eventually destroy them [banks] on this eon- 
tinent.’’** The antagonism had spread up the Mississippi val- 
ley. The unratified Missouri constitution of 1845 had flatly for- 
bidden the creation of any bank of issue.** Towa, in 1844, had 
required that no bank charter be issued until approved by pop- 
ular vote; and in 1846 had gone further, and had forbidden the 
creation of any bank.** And Illinois, in 1847, was in the act of 
restricting the creation of banks to those whose charters had 
been accepted by popular vote.** 

82 Journal of the convention, 1846, p. 27. 

33 Ibid., 60; Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, October 9, 22, 1846; C. J. Lincoln, 
Constitutional history of New York (1906), 2: 196. 

84 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, October 17, 1846. 

35 Thomas J. Rusk, in Texas convention debates, 1845, p, 461; F. L. Paxson, ‘‘ The 
constitution of Texas, 1845,’’ in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 1915. 

36 Missouri convention journal, 1845, ap. 52. 

37 Shambaugh, History of the constitutions of Iowa, 226, 303. 

38 Journal of the convention . . . altering, amending, or revising the constitu 
tion of the state of Illinois (Springfield, 1847), 565. In 1862 another Illinois con 
vention framed a constitution, known by republicans as ‘‘the Egyptian swindle,’’ be 
cause of its popularity in the southern end of the state, and inserted in it, by demo- 
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The sectional interests of Wisconsin territory thrust a plane 
of cleavage through the democratic party which in the other 
western states was nearly unanimous in its hostility to banks. 
Many of the neweomers were from the eastern states and were 
in sympathy with the hunker faction of the dominant party. 
Some of these tended to act with the Wisconsin whigs. <A Mil- 
waukee correspondent of Moses M. Strong admitted that ‘‘on 
Banks and Banking there is some difference of opinion among 
Democrats;’’ but his wish, as late as December, 1846, still 
fathered the thought that ‘‘the voice of the Democracy says no 
Banks.’’ *° 

Moses M. Strong, Ryan, and the antibanking extremists con- 
trolled the final phrasing of the article. The pains and penal- 
ties were ultimately omitted, but small bills were left under the 
ban, those of ten dollars being prohibited after 1847 and those 
under twenty dollars after 1849. The factions developed by the 
banking debate continued throughout the session. 

The rest of the constitution was subordinate in its interest to 
the banking provision. A framework similar to that of other 
states was readily agreed upon. Much comfort was found in 
the decisions, often quoted, of the Iowa, Missouri, and New 
York conventions. Only here and there did novelties creep in. 
Judiciary and suffrage represented problems on which all the 
new constitutions had to take stand; homestead exemption and 
married women’s property rights reflected the radicalism that 
was in the saddle. 

The election or appointment of judges was the question at the 
crux of the judiciary problem. The eastern members of the con- 
vention came from states in which long-time appointive judges 
administered the law. The western members had had a wider 
experience with the new democratic theory of short term and 
election. But uniformity of opinion was absent. Ryan, later to 
be a great chief justice of Wisconsin, was bitterly opposed to 
the elective principle, although he did much to shape the other 
eratie votes, a complete prohibition of banks and bank notes. O. M. Dickerson, The 


Tilinois constitutional convention of 1862 (University of Illinois studies, 1, no. 9 — 
Urbana, 1905), 404. 


39 J. W. Helfenstein, Milwaukee, to Moses M. Strong, December 2, 1846, in Moses 
M. Strong MSS. in Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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details of the article.” The radical Milwaukee Courier, though 
itself preferring election, was willing to print certain letters of 
one ‘‘Ormond,’’ advocating appointment — and such tolerance 
of opinions was not usual in the Wisconsin papers of the day." 

There was a general agreement with ‘‘Ormond’”’ that the con- 
stitution ‘‘must be Democratic in order to satisfy the people of 
Wisconsin.’’ As to what was democratic, there was a tendency 
to look to New York, where men were studying the Mississippi 
precedent of 1832. Mississippi had framed its second constitu- 
tion in this year, adopting the elective principle for judges. J. 
A. Quitman, a New Yorker who had associated himself with Mis- 
sissippi and who later became its governor, wrote in 1845 to the 
editor of the Democratic Review * that although opposed to this 
method of choice at first he had come to believe it entirely good. 
John Bigelow ** was using this letter, with other democratic 
materials, in a series of papers on constitution-making that he 
wrote for the Democratic Review about this time, and that now 
remain the best general statements of democratic theory. And 
Bigelow was a barnburner, or progressive. It was another vie- 
tory for the liberal faction in Wisconsin when the convention 
determined that the courts should be filled by election rather than 
by ‘‘the old hunker method of appointment.’’** Ryan, though 
he opposed election now, lived to approve his defeat. 

The eagerness of all factions to conciliate and get the votes of 
immigrants made the definition of the suffrage franchise a mat- 
ter of political importance. The convention itself, under the 
territorial law which called it, had been chosen by white males, 
twenty-one years of age, citizens of the United States or aliens 
who had filed their declaration of intention to become citizens, 
who had resided six months in the territory and ten days in the 
county.” Every month population was jumping upward, and 

40 Moses, History of the territory of Wisconsin, 516; John B. Winslow, Story of a 
great court (Chicago, 1912), 5. 

41 Milwaukee Courier, August 14, September 30, 1846. 

42 Democratic Review, 418 (June, 1846). 

43 John Bigelow, Retrospections of an active life (New York, 1909), 1:670. 

44 Wisconsin Democrat, October 31, 1846. 

45 Laws of the territory of Wisconsin, 1846, p. 9. The second Wisconsin conven- 
tion was chosen by electors having the same qualification, but eliminated the offensive 


oath from the constitution which it made. Laws of the territory of Wisconsin, special 
session, 1847, p, 4. 
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by its distribution into unexpected regions was affecting the 
political balance. Between the censuses of June, 1846, and De- 
cember, 1847, the growth was from 155,000 to 210,000,“ the in- 
crease including nearly enough voters, under the liberal election 
law, to give control to whichever faction they should support. 
Many of the newcomers, whose votes all factions wanted to se- 
cure, were foreign born, complicating the problem of residence 
with that of nativism. 

In the political breakup of the thirties, native Americanism 
came to the front as it has often done in such periods of party 
dissolution. In general the whig party, which was in the East 
the party of conservatism and property, was in sympathy with 
nativism and the protest against the foreigner ; but in Wisconsin 
there is small difference between the whigs and democrats, since 
both parties exerted themselves to welcome the unnaturalized. 

The convention worked at length over the question of extend- 
ing the suffrage to Negroes, but, without serious division, it 
fixed the qualifications for whites. It extended to one year the 
residence term for all, and required, in addition, of aliens who 
had filed their intention papers, an oath to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States.*’ To many of the foreigners this oath 
was an affront. They had been allowed to vote for members of 
the convention itself on residence, but now they were to be re- 
quired to meet an additional test before voting upon the adop- 
tion of the constitution. The United States naturalization law, 
under which they had made their declaration of intention, did 
not require an oath of allegiance at this point.** 

The oath was retained in the article finally adopted, in spite 
of protests, but the schedule, in section nine, relieved from the 
oath persons already in Wisconsin who had been eligible to vote 
for members of the convention.** This concession seems to have 
accomplished its purpose, since among the few counties voting 
‘faye’? on the adoption of the constitution was Washington 
county, into which the foreigners had ‘‘commenced to swarm’’ 

46 Madison Argus, January 11, 1848; April 18, 1848. 

47 Journal of the convention to form a constitution for the state of Wisconsin, with 
a sketch of the debates (Madison, 1848), 604. 

48 F. G. Franklin, The legislative history of naturalization in the United States 


from the revolutionary war to 1861 (Chicago, 1906), 
49 Journal of the convention with debates, 1847, p. 649. 
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in 1841, and where Germans ‘‘became the predominant race as 
early as 1850.’’ *° 

In no respects did the constitution reflect the marginal re- 
forms of the day more sharply than in the article on homestead 
exemption and married women’s rights. In the previous half 
century imprisonment for debt had been under fire, and clauses 
forbidding such punishment are to be found in many of the 
early constitutions. The frontiersmen now advanced the re- 
striction of the forcible debt-collecting process one stage fur- 
ther in the interests of their society. In the panic of 1837, 
and its aftermath, they had seen the danger of eviction. They 
knew the low prices prevailing at forced sales, and many of them 
had taken part in discouraging speculators from buying fore- 
closed lands. Forced sales meant to them the loss of the equi- 
ties, in which alone were the accumulations upon which they 
based their hope of future prosperity. Texas, in 1845, with a 
population drawn from Tennessee and its vicinity, had adopted 
a clear exemption clause, allowing to each citizen a minimum of 
property which no creditor could attach. California was to take 
up the principle in 1849. Wisconsin now accepted it. ‘‘So it 
should be,’’ said the Louisville Democrat, commenting upon the 
Texas clause; ‘‘If a man’s moral worth will not entitle him to 
credit, the possession of property should not add to his eredi- 
bility.’’*' Before the Wisconsin convention met, every demo- 
cratic paper in the territory, except the hunker organ, the Mad- 
ison Argus, was reported as favoring the principle of exemption 
of a reasonable amount of property from forced sale,"* and many 
of them reprinted the same approving arguments that Bigelow 
had used in his article in the Democratic Review.® In Michigan 
the legislature was preparing to embody the principle in a stat- 
ute,** and in future years the idea was to become an undisputed 
part of the guarantees that were habitually stated in the bills of 
rights. But when adopted for Wisconsin, the whigs interpreted 

50 History of Washington and Ozaukee counties, Wisconsin, 557. 

51 Quoted in the Mineral Point [Wisconsin] Democrat, October 15, 1845. 

52 Wisconsin Democrat, August 22, 1846. 

53 Holmes, ‘‘ First constitutional convention in Wisconsin,’’ in Wisconsin Histor 
ical Society, Proceedings, 1905, p, 243. 


54 Kalamazoo [Michigan] Gazette, quoted in Milwaukee Courier, August 26, 1846; 
Southport [Wisconsin] American, May 12, 1848. 
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exemption as repudiation, and the conservative democrats, al- 
ready out of sympathy with the faction in control of the conven- 
tion, made it an additional ground for complaint. 

Marshall M. Strong, of Racine, was a consistent opponent of 
the more progressive measures, and upon the last, the recogni- 
tion of the right of married women to the independent control 
of their own property, his indignation became so explosive that 
on December 7 he resigned his seat in the convention, and went 
home to organize the defeat of the ecustitution.” His secession 
marks the open split in his party in the territory, and so far as 
the constitution is concerned is the beginning of the end. 

Just where the married women’s clause originated is not clear. 
It appeared first in Texas in 1845,°° and was advertised by Bige- 
low’s approval in the Democratic Review. It may have been 
suggested to Texas by certain separate-estate provisions of 
Spanish law, but whatever its source, it found quick response 
throughout the frontier, where was already a tendency to im- 
prove the status of women, and where in the next generation the 
colleges were opened to them, and in the next, the franchise. 
In vain the opponents of the clause cited Scripture in the hope 
of proving marriage to be an indivisible partnership, into which 
all the property of the woman ought to be merged. When the 
article was approved in convention, whigs and hunkers alike 
found in it additional reason for keeping up their attack upon 
the whole constitution. 

The Wiseonsin convention met on October 15, 1846, and ad- 
journed on December 17. It provided that its constitution 
should come before the people in the following April, but the 
prospect of ratification was already slight. The bolt of Strong, 
of Racine, was too great a blow to be offset even by the violent 
efforts of his fellow-townsman, Ryan. ‘‘To him [Strong] chief- 

55 Journal of the convention, 1846, p. 428; Strong, History of the territory of 
Wisconsin, 525-529; ef. Racine Advocate, quoted in Wisconsin Democrat, April 15, 
1847, 

56 Texas convention debates, 1845, pp. 600 et seq. 

57 In the absence of a stenographic report of debates, the occasional speeches that 
were given out by their makers and were printed in the local papers, have great value 
in measuring the forces at play in the convention. There is a bibliography of these 
published speeches in Florence E. Baker, ‘‘A bibliographical account of the Wis- 
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ly,’? wrote the conservative Milwaukee correspondent of the 
Madison Argus, ‘‘will belong the honor of saving ‘our beloved 
Wisconsin’ from being converted into a Fourier phalanx —a 
playground for lunatics and idiots.’’** But Ryan kept up his 
courage and his advocacy. In December he wrote to Moses M. 
Strong: ‘‘We are going to have a hard pull here to carry the 
Constitution: but we shall yet be able to do it handsomely in 
almost all the County. Your namesake here says & does noth- 
ing sofarasIcanlearn. . . Iamclear that the party stands 
or falls with the Constitution.’’ * 

The party was already threatening to fail without the consti- 
tution. Polk had weakened his hold upon the West by his veto 
of the river and harbor bill in 1846. He had alienated many of 
the eastern democrats by forcing a new, low tariff through con- 
gress at the same time. His whig generals, in the pending Mex- 
ican war, were injuring the administration when they were in- 
active and were threatening it when they were successful. Tay- 
lor, by his victory at Buena Vista, on Washington’s birthday, 
1847, elevated himself to the head of the presidential column of 
countless whig papers. And in Wisconsin the cleavage between 
the democratic factions was widened when the emigrants from 
New York formed an ‘‘Excelsior’’ society in Milwaukee and 
emphasized their difference from the southwesterners. A new 
balance was felt in Wisconsin. As Byron Kilbourn wrote later 
in the spring: ‘‘The Territory has been represented from the 
west and north exclusively, while the 8S. E. has more people 
than both, and as important interests to care for.’’*° 

By the end of March, 1847, the ‘‘rage for the Constitution’’ 
had ‘‘swallowed up all other rages, and now itself rages trium- 
phant. Constitution meetings and Anti Constitution meetings 
are the order of the day.’’® Ryan, who was fighting an uphill 
battle among the easterners, was becoming less optimistic. ‘‘The 
opposition may talk about married women & exemption, but here 
along the Lake Shore at all events, the real opposition is to the 

58 Madison Argus, March 9, 1847. 

59 FE, G. Ryan, Racine, to Moses M. Strong, December 27, 1846, in Strong MSS., 
in Wisconsin Historical Society, 
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restrictions against banks, Internal Impt & State debt. A new 
Convention, elected as it would be by the opponents of the pres- 
ent Constitution if they succeed now, would give us all the old 
brood of Corruption.’’* Another of the correspondents of 
Moses M. Strong wrote a little later, from Madison, that he had 
found ‘‘opponents, who fearlessly took ground in favor of the 
establishment of banks, regular wild cats, in this state, and de- 
clared that the Constitution must be defeated for their estab- 
lishment. The opponents are open east of this in declaring and 
preaching for banks, probably they think you of the west will 
not hear of it in time to counteract them. So take care. Tell 
the boys what the eastern bankites are at and make old Iowa 
[county] toe the mark, and put her veto to the banking, swind- 
ling, operations of Mitchell ** and his hireling. If this constitu- 
tion be rejected there will not be another one formed in Wiscon- 
sin which will have that clause.’’** Another democrat, writing 
from a northern county to Morgan L. Martin, the territorial 
delegate to congress, declared: ‘‘I must tell you what you 
ought to have known long before, that is that the people of this 
Section are much and very strongly in favor of the exemption, 
and they expect their representatives to go to the death for 
it. . . Especially are the Democrats in favor of it because it 
is a Democratic doctrine.’’* In Milwaukee the advocates of 
the constitution were singing at their rallies: 
‘“‘The Federal party can’t endure, 

So much indulgence to the Poor; 

The Bank Democracy begrudges 

The People’s power to choose their judges; 

The Married woman’s clause they say, 

With grief will turn each husband grey; 
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But still the worst of all disasters, 

Is banishing their dear ‘shin-plasters.’ ’’ ** 
‘‘Take it as a whole,’’ said the Argus, which was lukewarm in 
its support, ‘‘we believe it to be the most liberal document of 
the kind ever submitted to the people of any state.’’™ 

The election, held on April 6, 1847, justified the hopes of the 
whigs and their hunker allies. The constitution was defeated 
in every county in the territory except Brown and Iowa, in 
which the old settlers were still in power,"* and Washington, 
with its German population. And all the counties that rejected 
the constitution were among the larger majority that voted 
‘‘no’’ on the separate article submitted on the right of Negroes 
to vote. This article was a concession to the northerners among 
the eastern counties, and only these gave it many votes. The 
territory relapsed into its domestic polities again, with state- 
hood indefinitely postponed, and with the democratic party 
strained in every joint. ‘‘Let us unite once more,’’ pleaded the 
Argus on election day, ‘‘and show a firm front to the enemies 
of equal rights — the federal bank party.’’ ® 

The six months which followed the defeat of the first constitu- 
tion were marked by reflection and party reorganization in Wis- 
consin. The only effective cause for rejection, in the constitu- 
tion itself, was the antibank article. Other sections had slight 
influence, if any, upon the outcome. If the democratic party 
had remained a unit it is doubtful if even the bank article could 
have defeated the constitution. The whigs played skilfully upon 
the dissensions in the dominant party, and common origin made 
coéperation between the whigs and eastern democrats more easy 
than it might otherwise have been. 

Talk of a new convention began before the first constitution 
was rejected. Marshall M. Strong advoeated it, and all sup- 
ported it, once the election was over. Whatever its internal 
quarrels, Wisconsin desired to become a state. Governor Henry 
Dodge appraised the intensity of this desire in a trip he made 
through the territory in the summer of 1847, and on September 

66 Wisconsin Democrat, March 20, 1847. 

67 Madison Argus, March 30, 1847. 
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27 * he ealled the legislature to meet in special session in Octo- 
ber, in order to enact a new law for a new convention. Mean- 
while the chief interests of the territory had been the increase 
of population,” in the southeast, between Janesville and Mil- 
waukee,” and the territorial delegate election. 

Morgan L. Martin, of Green Bay, was territorial delegate in 
congress from 1845 to 1847. He desired to be nominated to 
succeed himself, but his ambitions were opposed by the counter 
ambitions of Moses M. Strong, who had been trying in vain to 
get himself reappointed as United States district attorney for 
Wisconsin,” and who was the leader of the antibank radicals, as 
well as spokesman for the southwest. In spite of lukewarm 
support, or even open antagonism from the east, Strong secured 
the nomination in July, 1847. Martin returned to Green Bay, a 
victim of the ‘‘Tadpoles,’’ who were ‘‘malignant in reviling the 
old democracy and especially yourself and friends.’’™* John 
H. Tweedy, of Milwaukee, was nominated by the whigs a week 
later to oppose Moses M. Strong, and was elected in September. 

Tweedy had a good following among the whigs, but was even 
more aided by democratic friction and the various personal an- 
tagonisms to Strong."* His canvass was memorable because he 
was absent throughout it, he having taken the nomination upon 
the understanding that he was to be left free to go outside the 
territory on personal business.” The whigs accepted him on 
these terms, and met with principles and an absentee candidate 
the attack of Strong, who stumped the territory. 
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Strong preached radicalism up and down Wisconsin. He had 
the paper support of his organization, but experienced many in- 
dividual defections. The success of Tweedy was an omen of 
the approaching decomposition of the democratic party, locally 
and nationally. The vote indicated a declining interest in poli- 
tics due to schisms. Fewer persons voted in September, 1847, 
than had voted in the preceding April, although the population 
of the territory grew unceasingly. 

Even the worst opponents of Strong had not wanted to carry 
revolt thus far, and the defeat sobered the party for the time 
being. Few realized that the slavery issue was soon to make 
impracticable a close affiliation between eastern and southern 
democrats. In the canvass, Strong had tried to stop the drift 
towards Tweedy by charging him with abolitionism. But now 
personal feelings were temporarily set aside, and in the second 
convention election, in November, 1847, the democrats again 
secured a majority of the members. How far the defeat of the 
constitution of 1846 was due to principle, and how far to these 
factions, is revealed by the character of the second constitution. 
The schisms that disrupted Wisconsin were spreading else- 
where. Polk’s veto of the river and harbor bill had produced a 
great internal improvements convention at Chicago in July, 
1847, where it was made clear that the Northwest would not 
assent to the southern doctrines of narrow construction.” Tariff, 
internal improvements, and slavery were proving themselves 
undigested issues for the democracy, and the name of Zachary 
Taylor was acquiring an ominous significance for James K. Polk. 

The new constitution was far from being an amended version 
of the old one."* The two democratic factions were unrecon- 
ciled in spite of their good working majority,” and the whigs 
were often able to hold the balance of power. ‘‘The Milwau- 
kee K’s,’’ said the Wisconsin Democrat, meaning Kilbourn and 
King, the editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, ‘‘are 
regarded as the Siamese twins of the Convention — a separation 
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would be fatal to both.’’ ‘‘Byron Kilbourn,’’ it continued, ‘‘is 
so well known in the Territory that his name has become almost 
synonomous with political tergiversation and intrigue.’’*’ It 
was Kilbourn who, at the opening of the convention after the 
election of Morgan L. Martin as president, tried to persuade the 
body to content itself with revising the controverted sections of 
the first constitution — those on judiciary, bank, exemption, and 
the rights of married women." He was voted down, though he 
was one of the distinct leaders in the convention,” and the new 
constitution was as different from the first as either was from 
the constitution of any nearby state. 

A comparison of the two constitutions, section by section, 
shows that almost no sentence was saved from the first without 
change. From preamble to signatures it was a new draft. But 
most of the changes were only verbal and in arrangement. The 
skeleton of government was slightly altered, and even the dis- 
puted provisions were changed less than was to be expected. 

The banking article was completely revised as was inevitable. 
In place of the sweeping prohibition of banks, the legislature was 
now authorized to take a referendum on the question of banks 
or no banks; and should the vote be affirmative it was author- 
ized to pass a ‘* general banking law, with such restrictions and 
under such regulations as they may deem expedient and proper 
for the security of the bill holders.’’ But no such law was to be 
effective until ratified by the people at a general election.* 
Under this procedure state banks were soon admitted into Wis- 
consin; but the triumphant advocates of banks had not dared 
to go beyond this bare and devious concession to the banks. 

The judiciary article remained almost unchanged. The prin- 
ciple of elective judges was becoming better grounded every 
year, and whatever influence it may have had in defeating the 
first constitution, it was none the less repeated in the second. 
The married women’s clause was omitted entirely, but nothing 
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was put into the constitution forbidding the legislature to do 
by law what had created so great a noise when done by constitu- 
tion; and the legislature soon responded to the sentiment of the 
day and used this privilege. 

The exemption clause was also omitted, but into the bill of 
rights was incorporated a new section at the instigation of Mar- 
tin: ‘‘17. The privilege of the debtor to enjoy the necessary 
comforts of life, shall be recognized by wholesome laws, exempt- 
ing a reasonable amount of property from seizure, or sale for 
the payment of any debt, or liability hereafter contracted.’’ * 
The cause had gained strength since 1846. Michigan, Georgia, 
Connecticut, and Texas had passed or were passing laws to this 
effect, and more than one Wisconsin democrat believed that all 
that was essential in the section of the repudiated constitution 
was saved in the shorter section of the new bill of rights.” 

The new constitution was submitted to the swelling electorate 
in March, 1848, and there was some apprehension as to its fate. 
‘‘There was an effort made a few days ago by some of our Tad- 
pole friends to unite with the Whigs and get up a systematic 
opposition to the Constitution,’’ wrote one of the Milwaukee con- 
servatives to Martin in a private letter.“ But the opposition 
failed to materialize. The progressives were opposed to banks, 
but every month threw them further into the minority on this 
item, and they all wanted statehood. Their chief organ wrote, 
‘‘the instrument is better than we expected from the body that 
framed it,’’ *’ and urged its ratification. Criticism faded away, 
and though the vote was small the majority was overwhelming 
in favor of the constitution.” 

It was, after all, factional politics that defeated the former 
document, fomented but not created by the extravagant attack 
upon the banks. Tweedy’s election revealed to the democrats 
the dangers of internecine feuds. They patched up their dif- 
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ferences, elected a compromise governor in 1848, in the person 
of Nelson Dewey, ‘‘a thorough radical and consistent demo- 
crat,’’ ** and retained for a time their partisan control of the 
state and its representation. But their control was weakening; 
not again until 1893 had Wisconsin two democrats in the United 
States Senate.” Their constitution marks the high water mark 
of democracy in the Northwest, before the tide began to ebb. 
Freperic L. Paxson 
University or WISCONSIN 
MapiIson 
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SETTLEMENT OF MICHIGAN TERRITORY 





One of the most important influences in the settlement of 
Michigan territory was the war of 1812, which had effects both 
good and ill. Temporarily, it was a serious drawback. Fear of 
the Indians practically depopulated the territory during the 
war and the settlers returning found their homes in ruins. The 
scarcity of money was a serious embarrassment both to business 
and to intending settlers. The general stagnation of business 
is said to have resembled that which followed the crisis of 1837.2 
The Detroit Gazette of August 9, 1822, contains a typical example 
of the many complaints against the continued searcity of money 
and the low price of grain. One good effect of the war was to 
attract attention to Michigan through the prominent part taken 
by Detroit. It made evident the military need of better roads * 
and led directly to the first improvements connecting Detroit 
with the Ohio valley. Many soldiers from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia who had fought on the Michigan 
frontier remained in the territory as settlers and wrote to 
friends in the East about the opportunities the country afforded.‘ 
One of these was Lewis Cass, who as governor of Michigan ter- 
ritory from 1813 to 1831 used his great energies to promote its 
settlement.® 

An indirect result of the war of 1812 was the unfavorable 
report widely circulated about Michigan lands. In 1815, Ed- 

1W. L. G. Smith, Life and times of Lewis Cass (New York, 1856), 107; Journal 
of the legislative council, 1826, p. 6; American state papers: military affairs, 1: 
510; Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, April 4, 1832, giving a report of a 
select committee of congress on the losses of Michigan during the war. 

2 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 381. 

8 News of the battle of Tippecanoe on the Wabash just before the outbreak of 
the war, November 7, 1811, was not received at Detroit until a month later. Amer- 
ican state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 780. 

4F. J. Turner, ‘‘ The colonization of the West, 1820-1830,’’ in American Historical 
Review, 11: 307; Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 23: 482. 


5A. C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass (Boston, 1891), 127-129; J. H. Lanman, History 
of Michigan (New York, 1839), 236. 
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ward Tiffin, surveyor general for the Northwest, reported to the 
general government that there ‘‘would not be more than one 
acre out of a hundred, if there would be one out of a thousand 
that would, in any case, admit of cultivation;’’ for, he said, ‘‘the 
intermediate space between the swamps and lakes, which is 
probably nearly one half of the country, is, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, a poor barren, sandy land, on which searcely any vege- 
tation grows, except very small scrubby oaks.’’* The purpose 
of the survey upon which this report was based was to promote 
the early disposition of the Michigan bounty lands authorized 
by congress for compensation to the soldiers of the war.’ The 
surveyors could have known and may have been influenced, at 
least indirectly, by the unfavorable report made by Monroe to 
Jefferson prior to the organization of the Northwest territory, 
who after reconnoitering in parts of the Northwest wrote: 
‘*A great part of the territory is miserably poor, especially that 
near the Lakes Michigan and Erie. . . The districts, there- 
fore, within which these fall will never contain a sufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants to entitle them to membership in the confed- 
eracy.’’* 

Asa result of the Tiffin report President Madison reeommend- 
ed to congress, that since the lands in Michigan were so covered 
with swamps and lakes, or otherwise unfit for cultivation that 
only a small proportion could be applied to the intended grants, 
other lands should be designated to take the place of Michigan’s 
proportion of the military bounty lands.® Accordingly three- 
fourths of that amount were ordered to be surveyed in the rival 
state of Illinois... The government’s disfavor towards Mich- 
igan lands doubtless became widely known, as the newspapers 
of the day emphasized the doings of congress, and as will ap- 
pear later many eastern people were then specially anxious to 
know about the West. School geographies contained maps with 

6 American state papers: public lands, 3: 164-165. 

7 Statutes at large, 1: 728-730. For the relation of Cass to this survey, see Me- 
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315; T. M. Cooley, Michigan (Boston, 1885), 193. For newspaper characterization 
of the Tiffin report see an editorial in the Detroit Gazette for July 24, 1818. 
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the words ‘‘Interminable Swamp”’ across the interior of Mich- 
igan.’' Morse’s Geography which was considered an authority 
and was widely used featured this idea until a late period.” 
Morse’s T'raveller’s guide represented sand hills ‘‘extending in- 
to the interior as far as the dividing ridge . . . sometimes 
erowned with a few stunted trees, and a scanty vegetation, but 
generally bare, and thrown by the wind into a thousand fantas- 
tic shapes.’’ ** 

The immediate effects upon settlement were of course unfav- 
orable. The traveler William Darby, writing from Detroit in 
August, 1818, says that during more than a month in which he 
had been traveling between Geneva, New York, and Detroit, he 
had seen hundreds going west, but ‘‘not one in fifty with the 
intention of settling in Michigan Territory.’’'* For the time 
being the tide of immigration turned aside from Michigan with 
its ‘interminable swamp’’ and ‘‘sand hills’’ and favored Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 

One of the earliest and strongest influences to counteract these 
reports was the Lewis Cass expedition of 1820. Cass warmly 
criticised the Tiffin report, writing to the general government 


that the lands of Michigan had been ‘‘grossly misrepresent- 


ed.’’**> Upon his motion new surveys were begun in the vicin- 


ity of Detroit in 1816 and public sales were opened for the sur- 
veyed portion in 1818. In the same year an exploring party 
apparently under his auspices dispelled illusions about the coun- 
try back of Detroit."* In 1819 national aid was seeured for an 
extended examination of the soil, minerals, and Indian condi- 
tions over a route of some five thousand miles through the in- 
terior, accomplished in 1820.7 The result gave to men vitally 


11 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 281; 22: 542. 

12 Cooley, Michigan, 192-193. 

13 J, Morse, Traveller’s guide (New Haven, 1826), 169. 

14 W. Darby, A tour from the city of New-York to Detroit in the Michigan terri- 
tory. . . 1818 (New York, 1819), 200, 

15 MeLaughlin, Influence of Cass on the development of the Northwest, 347. 

16 See an article in the Detroit Gazette for July 18, 1823, referring to the ex- 
ploration of 1818 in the rear of Detroit, attributing the enterprise largely to the 
interest of Cass. 

17 Smith, Life and times of Lewis Cass, contains much of the preliminary cor 
respondence with Calhoun, then secretary of war, about the expedition. The official 
journal of the expedition kept by James Duane Doty, secretary of the territorial 
legislature of Michigan, is contained in Wisconsin historical collections, 13: 163 et seq. 
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connected with the government of the territory and influential 
with the national government a first-hand knowledge of the re- 
gion where the Tiffin surveyors were supposed to have worked, 
and impressed upon them more firmly a lesson of the war of 
1812, the need of a national military road between Detroit and 
Chicago. Since the expedition was made partly under national 
auspices, its report had a semiofficial character. The interest 
which it excited is indicated by the sale within thirty days of 
the entire edition of Schooleraft’s Summary narrative, pub- 
lished in 1821 at Albany, which is said to have found its way 
also to Europe."* 

Accounts of travel through Michigan preceding Cass’s ex- 
pedition were on the whole too general to have much influence 
with settlers, yet there were some exceptions. Estwick Evans 
wrote in his Pedestrious tour in 1818: ‘‘In travelling more than 
four thousand miles, in the western parts of the United States, I 
met no tract of country which, upon the whole, impressed my 
mind so favorably as the Michigan Territory. . . The soil of 
the territory is generally fertile, and a considerable proportion 
of it is very rich.’’** Of ‘*Travels’’ before 1837 the most im- 
portant for the correction of false impressions about Michigan 
were those of McKenney, Hoffman, and Martineau. Some of 
the early guidebooks for travelers and settlers were very favor- 
able to Michigan. An important one of these was by Samuel R. 
Brown, published at Auburn, New York, in 1817. There ap- 
peared in London in 1820 an anonymous Guide for English emi- 
grants to America obviously based upon it.” 

See also Henry R. Schooleraft’s Summary narrative of an exploratory expedition to 
the sources of the Mississippi river in 1820 (Albany, 1821). Good brief accounts may 
be sound in MeLaughlin’s Lewis Cass, 115-119; J. V. Campbell, Outlines of the polit- 
ical history of Michigan (Detroit, 1876), 400-404; W. T. Young, Sketch of the life and 


public services of General Lewis Cass (Detroit, 1852), 85-88; Detroit Gazette, May 
26, 1820. 

18 Outlines of the life and character of General Lewis Cass (AYbany, 1848), 24. 

19 E, Evans, Pedestrious tour, 119, quoted from R. G. Thwaites, Early western 
travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 8: 220. Evans’ work was published at Concord, New 
Hampshire, in 1819. 

20 The English Guide gives to Ohio thirty-five pages, to Indiana nineteen, to Mich- 
igan ten, and to Illinois nine. Compare pages 688, 689, 694 respectively with pages 
155, 156-157, and 165 in S. R. Brown, The western gazetteer (Auburn, 1817). See 
also J. Melish’s A geographical description of the United States (Philadelphia, 1818), 
137, where the climate is described as ‘‘temperate and healthy’’ and the soil ‘‘ gen- 
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Newspaper articles favorable to Michigan early found their 
way through the eastern press. For example the New York 
Spectator is quoted in the Detroit Gazette of March 21, 1823, as 
saying in regard to the belief that Michigan offered favorable 
opportunities to emigrants: ‘‘Perhaps no stronger argument 
ean be urged in support of this belief than merely to state the 
fact that a barrel of potashes, flour, or other produce can be 
transported from Detroit to Buffalo with as little expense 
through Lake Erie as a like quantity can be transported by land 
in the western part of this state to the canal from places which 
lie twenty-five or thirty miles from the canal route.’’*' The 
motive which actuated at least some New York papers is seen 
in a quotation from the Buffalo Journal (1825): ‘‘When it is 
considered that all the fruits of that vast region are to reach 
the sea coast by Lake Erie and the New York Canal (the june- 
tion of whose waters is formed in our village) and that the 
corresponding returns of goods are to reach their destination 
by the same route, we may naturally be supposed to look with 
some degree of rapture on the present growth and increasing 
population of Michigan.’’ * 

By about 1825 the effects of the Tiffin report in the East had 
begun to wane. That year is marked by the appearance of John 
Farmer’s maps and gazetteers of Michigan published at Detroit, 
which it is said had by 1830 reached a demand in the local mar- 
kets of Boston, Providence, Hartford, New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, and Erie, that could hardly be supplied.** Many copies of 
erally rich and fertile.’’ The ignorance of the interior is revealed by the state- 
ment that ‘‘in the center, the land is high, from whence there is a descent in all 
‘*directions,’’ and an equal poverty of knowledge is revealed in the articles in the 
Detroit Gazette prior to 1820, which while they try to favor the lands are limited in 
descriptive matter to those close to the eastern shore. See for another instance the 
numbers of November 21, 1817, May 7 and 14, November 26, and December 3, 1819. 

21 See other quotations in the Detroit Gazette for May 4, 1821; June 7, 1822; July 
18, 1823; and September 19, 1823. 

22 Quoted in the Detroit Gazette, September 20, 1825. 

238. Farmer, History of Detroit and Michigan (Detroit, 1890), 1: 335, 698. There 
is a photograph of the John Farmer map of 1826 in Michigan pioneer and historical 
collections, 38: opposite p. 636. A little before appeared Orange Risdon’s map, 
a copy of which is in the same volume opposite p. 635. Risdon published much of 


his data, obtained by travel in the territory in 1823, in several eastern newspapers, 
according to the Detroit Gazette, January 16, 1824. Another map of about this time 
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the Detroit Gazette, founded at Detroit in 1817, had found their 
way to the East.** Other counter-influences were letters from 
successful pioneers, published in eastern papers, reports made 
by settlers revisiting their old homes in the East, the circulars 
of land speculators, and not least the later reports of the Unit- 
ed States surveyors and their personal interest in promoting 
settlement. New editions of Morse’s Geography were favorable 
to Michigan.* There is evidence in shipments of flour from 
Michigan to the East as early as 1833 and in the increase of 
population shown by the censuses of 1830, 1834, and 1837 that 
by the date of Michigan’s admission to the union the popular 
opinion about her lands had been fairly reversed. 

Along with the unfavorable reports about lands had gone ill 
tidings of the continued Indian depredations. The massacres 
at the river Raisin and at Fort Dearborn had impressed es- 
pecially the minds of women and children and in 1832 the Black 
Hawk war caused rumors of a possible invasion of Michigan 
and of a rising of the Indians.* It would be true to human na- 
ture to suppose that these fears and desires would often cause 
the head of a family to hesitate about emigrating to Michigan, 
but in reality the spirit of the Michigan Indians was cowed by 
the American success in the recent war and their ferocity had 
largely burned out. The Detroit Gazette attempted to allay 
fears by setting forth the groundlessness of the prevalent an- 
ticipations of renewed Indian hostilities.” 
was made by Philu E. Judd, of which a copy is in the same volume opposite p. 634. 
The making of these maps is indicative of the new impulse to immigration which 
came about the time of the opening of the Erie canal. 

24 Other Detroit newspapers of the period were the Michigan Herald, the Detroit 
Courier, the Detroit Journal and Courier, the Northwestern Journal, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Detroit Daily Advertiser, and the Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser. 
For a list of Michigan newspapers for this period with critical comment see Farmer, 
History of Detroit, 1: 670-677. An account of the Detroit Gazette is given on pp. 
671-672. The issue of the Detroit Gazette for November 21, 1823, states that six 
copies are sent weekly to subscribers in Washington, 


25 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 4: 480-481. 

26 Tbid. 

27 See editorial for April 3, 1818. Also a good general description of the char- 
acter and condition of the Indians of eastern Michigan by a contemporary in the 
Gazette, February 8, 1822. For relations of the settlers and the Indians see Harriet 
Martineau, Society in America (London, 1837), 1: 329; 2: 25. Detroit Gazette, May 
29, 1818, June 11, 1819; Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 655-658; 
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The relation of the national government with the Michigan 
Indians was complicated by their dissatisfaction with the treaty 
of 1807, by their recent alliance with the British against the 
Americans, and by the belief of the Indians in the power and 
generosity of the British because of the continued distribution 
of large quantities of presents among them.* In 1829 sixty 
tons of presents were thus distributed in which the Michigan 
Indians shared.*® This policy appears to have been followed as 
late as 1839, in attempts to defeat the American treaties with 
the Indians.* The situation required a government agent of 
great patience and tact who thoroughly understood the Indian 
character and who should have a genuine sympathetic interest. 
Cass possessed these qualifications in a marked degree and in 
his capacity as Indian agent rendered exceptional services to 
the settlement of Michigan, negotiating a score of treaties." 

The Indian title to the lower peninsula was with slight excep- 
tions, extinguished by four treaties, those of 1807, 1819, 1821, and 
1836. The so-called treaty of Detroit (1807) ceded southeastern 
Michigan, west as far as the principal meridian and north as far 
as a line running from a point on the western boundary of the 
present Shiawassee county northeasterly to White Rock, on lake 
Huron.” In 1819 the treaty of Saginaw ceded a large part of 
central Michigan including the remainder of the Saginaw re- 
gion and extending as far north as the headwaters of the Thund- 


report of the surveyors of the Chicago road, Detroit Gazette, March 18 and 25, 1825. 
For the civil status of the Indian and his relation to the states of the union, see de- 
cisions cited in T. Donaldson’s Public domain (Washington, 1881), 240. 

28 See a statement by Cass to the secretary of war, October 21, 1820, in School- 
craft’s Summary narrative, 280. The Indians are represented as generally friendly, 
but less so as the point of contact with the British is approached. See accounts of 
their visits to Malden in the Detroit Gazette, November 21, 1823; August 2, 1825. 
The latter contains a long editorial on the policy of the British. 

29 McLaughlin, Influence of Cass on the development of the Northwest, 323. 

80 McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 108, 110. 

31 Smith, Life and times of Lewis Cass, 128-130; American state papers: Indian 
affairs, 2: 224; Schoolcraft, Summary narrative, 79-80; R. B. Ross and G. B. Catlin, 
Landmarks of Detroit (Detroit, 1898), 358-359; L. M. Mathews, Expansion of New 
England (Boston, 1909), 231; Bureau of American ethnology, EFighteenth annual re- 
port, pt. 2, passim. 

82 Ibid., 674. Prior to this time there had been in the hands of the government 
only a narrow strip six miles wide along the water front extending from the Raisin 
to the vicinity of lake St. Clair, which was ceded in 1795. Ibid., 654. 
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er Bay river.** Practically all the land still remaining south of 
the Grand river was ceded in 1821 by the treaty of Chicago,* 
and nearly all remaining north of it by the treaty of Washington 
in 1836. In these treaties numerous small pieces of land were 
reserved to the Indian tribes and some grants were made to 
individuals of Indian descent.*® The reservations were ceded 
as settlement pressed upon them, and the tribal Indians were 
removed to western reservations about 1840. 

The most serious check upon settlement due to the Indians 
since the war of 1812 came from an uprising of the Sauk and 
Foxes under Black Hawk in 1832.°° The Indians had just passed 
over the Chicago trail homeward bound from Malden where 
they had received their annual presents from the British, among 
them arms and ammunition. The circumstances suggested to 
Michigan settlers that as a natural maneuver the Indians would 
retreat along the Chicago road into Canada, as a safer base of 
operations, in which case there might be expected depredations 
along the road and possibly an uprising of the Potawatomi. 
Memories of Indian horrors spread panic especially among the 
women and children. Travel on the road fell off rapidly and 
intending settlers turned to Ohio.*® A letter from a militia 


88 The southern boundary of the cession extended west from the prime meridian to 
the vicinity of Kalamazoo. Bureau of American ethnology, Eighteenth annual report, 
pt. 2: 698. 

34 Tbid., 702. 

85 Ibid., 756. For the principal minor treaties affecting the lower peninsula see 
tbid., 699, 740, 764, and the American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 72, 131, 677. 
The former contains colored plates showing the areas of the different cessions. There 
is a fairly accurate map showing the four larger cessions in Michigan pioneer and 
historical collections, 26: opposite p. 275. 

36 Bureau of American ethnology, Lighteenth annual report, pt. 2: 702; Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 26: 291. 

87 See report of Henry R. Schooleraft, acting superintendent of Indian affairs, on 
the removal of the Indians from Michigan, in Michigan joint documents, 1841, no. 1, 
pp. 61-86. The question of removal was advocated by Isaac McCoy, of the Baptist 
mission near Niles, from the time white settlement began to encroach upon the mis- 
sion. See his statement of the motives of removal in his History of the Baptist In- 
dian missions (Washington, 1840), 265, 321, 323. See also an article by Lewis Cass 
on removal of Indians, in the North American Review for January 1830 (30: 62-121). 

38 There is a brief, judicial account of the Black Hawk war in Magazine of Western 
History, 5. 

89 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 6: 239; 18: 606; 30: 456. H. P. 
Collins, A twentieth century history and biographical record of Branch county, Mich- 
igan (Chicago, 1906), 27, 29. 
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leader written in 1832 from White Pigeon in St. Joseph county, 
says: ‘‘The injury done to this part of the territory by the ex- 
aggerated reports of danger from the hostile bands of Indians 
will not be cured for two years to come, and the unnecessary 
movements of our militia are calculated to spread far and near 
this alarm.’’ Michigan militia were mustered at Niles but they 
did not leave Michigan, as Black Hawk was defeated and cap- 
tured by the Wnited States troops before he reached Chicago 
when the resistance of his followers collapsed.* 

But the results of this outbreak for the settlement of Mich- 
igan were not wholly bad. Accounts of the ‘‘war’’ in newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, and books called attention to the country oe- 
eupied by the Sauk and Fox Indians westward from Michigan, 
and the summary way in which the national government had 
demonstrated its control of the Indians gave renewed assurance 
to intending settlers, especially to foreigners, whose imagina- 
tions had exaggerated the danger from the Indians.” 

The influence of the Black Hawk war is difficult to separate 
from that of the cholera epidemic of the same year. It was 
probably the cholera as much as fear of the Indians that checked 
travel on the Chicago road.** <A large part of the troops under 
Scott sent against Black Hawk died of cholera in and about 
Detroit, and otlrers, panic stricken, deserted. It is estimated 
that half of the entire foree died.** The ravages elsewhere in 
Michigan seem to have been equally severe. Many settlements 
established armbd guards, allowing no one to pass in or out. 
Fences were buift across the roads from Detroit, and travelers 
were halted at the point of the gun.“ 

A very important task of the national government in the in- 
terests of settlement for which the extinction of Indian titles 
and the military protection of the frontier were preliminary 

40 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 234, 235. 

41H. F. Thomas, History of Allegan county (Chicago, 1907), 31. 

42 Collin, History of Branch county, 30. There was a repetition of the epidemic 
in 1834, making a combination of influences that was felt until 1835. These epidemics 
spread westward from Asia, reaching Michigan through Canada. 

43 Campbell, Political history of Michigan, 440. 

44 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 28: 169; Farmer, History of De- 


troit, 1: 49; Ross and Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit, 380-382; Detroit Free Press, July 
19, 1832. 
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was the survey and sale of lands. Cass had accompanied his 
criticism of the Tiffin survey with urgent advice to the govern- 
ment for an immediate surveying of lands in the vicinity of 
Detroit and the establishment of a land office as soon as the sur- 
veys should advance far enough. A petition circulated at his 
instance and signed by prominent men in the territory in 1818 
secured the government’s attention, and public sales were 
opened in 1818.* 

By 1818 two years of work on the new surveys had made prac- 
tically all the land in the present eastern shore counties ready 
for the market.** By 1821 more than two and a quarter millions 
of acres had been surveyed, and a decade later about ten mil- 
lion acres of the seventeen and a half million that had been ceded 
to the government.” 

As the surveys advanced and more land was ready for the 
market, new land offices were established; at Monroe in 1823, at 
White Pigeon in 1831, at Kalamazoo in 1834, and at Flint and 
Ionia in 1836. The first represents a movement of population 
into the country of the Raisin river valley, the second out 
along the Chicago road, the third along the territorial road, the 


45 Smith, Life and times of Lewis Cass, 113; McLaughlin, Influence of Cass on the 
development of the Northwest, 318; McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 96. For phases of the 
land question prior to 1818 see American state papers: public lands, 1: 248, 267-269,: 
282. 

46 For brief descriptions of the rectangular system of survey in Michigan see H. F, 
Walling, Atlas of Michigan (Detroit, 1873), 6-7 — commonly known as Tackabury’s 
Atlas, from the name of the publisher; J. T. Blois, Gazetteer of Michigan (New 
York, 1838), 65-70. Besides its obvious importance in enabling settlers to locate 
their lands, this system had significance for local government. The base line in 
Michigan follows along the northern boundary of Wayne county due west and forms 
the boundary between counties throughout its entire length. At distances of twenty- 
four miles on each side, other parallels form similar boundaries throughout most of 
their length. Eastern and western county boundaries are formed by meridians run- 
ning at right angles, in many cases making counties almost exact squares. Similarly, 
parallels and meridians divide the counties into squares of six miles on a side, form- 
ing ‘‘government townships’’ which in most cases have become units for township 
governments. This result was secured by the policy of following the township lines 
in establishing the original areas for township government, however unequal these 
areas might be, which makes easier the use of the organization of township govern- 
ment to measure, in a general way, comparative rates of settlement in different 
areas, 

47 American state papers: public lands, 3: 533; Historical and scientific sketches 
of Michigan (Detroit, 1834), 165. The field notes of the surveyors, deposited at 
Lansing in 1857 upon the completion of the survey of Michigan, are of first im- 
portance for early physiographic conditions. 
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fourth into the Saginaw valley, the fifth into the Grand river 
region.” The opening of the land office at Kalamazoo in 1834 
marks the beginning of a new period in the settlement of western 
Michigan.” 

The laws regulating the sales of land in Michigan before 1820 
were not conducive to the best interests of settlement. The 
claims of the squatter were not only not recognized but his land 
and improvements were legally liable to forfeiture.” The settler 
of small means was at a decided disadvantage, since the lands 
were sold only in comparatively large parcels and at auction to 
the highest bidder. The fact that land could be bought on credit 
encouraged speculation, and the best land would tend to go into 
the hands of a few men of large actual or prospective means. 
The family man of small means with intention to settle was not 
likely to speculate even on credit, since his death or the defer- 
ment of payments for other reasons would forfeit both lands 
and improvements. He was more likely to await his chance at 
the expiration of the given term of sale, when the unsold lands 
would be put on the market at two dollars an acre, fifty cents at 
the time of entry and the balance in one, two, and three years, 
with interest.” In order to avoid the cost and difficulties of col- 
lecting arrears and check speculation, to open the best land on 
equal terms to all, to avoid the poor man’s having to forfeit 
lands for deferred payments and to enable him to buy in small 
parcels, the credit system was by act of congress (1820) to be 
discontinued; * all lands were to be sold at $1.25 the acre and in 
parcels as small as eighty acres. 

48 For jurisdiction see Blois, Gazetteer of Michigan, 71-73; Detroit Gazette, July 
18, 1823; Risdon’s map of Michigan (1825). 

49 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 18: 612. 

50 Magazine of Western History, 6: 397. 


51 Donaldson, Public domain, 203-205; History of Oakland county (Philadelphia, 
1876), 130; Detroit Gazette, May 8, 1818. 

52 Statutes at large, 3: 566. See a monograph by Emerich, on ‘‘ The credit system 
and the public domain,’’ in Vanderbilt Southern Historical Society, Publications, 
no. 3, quoted by Mr. Turner in ‘‘ The colonization of the West,’’ in American His- 
torical Review, 11: 313, n. 2. The Detroit Gazette of September 24, 1819, hints at a 
condition which may have stimulated the repeal of the credit system. A writer sign- 
ing himself ‘‘Franklin’’ suggests that the immense indebtedness of the people of 
the West to the government for the land, due to the credit system, may form cause 
for separation from the union to escape the debt; especially if the people are shown 
that the original states had no right to the land and that the West is eminently fitted 
for independence. 
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It still remained to give legal protection to the squatter. The 
squatter was the extreme advance guard of settlement whose 
services often took the keen edge from the hardships of later 
comers accustomed to the settled life of an old community. In 
a rude way, by a custom that had the effect of law, the squatters 
instituted a degree of self-protection. A settler who would dis- 
regard the right of a squatter to purchase his claim when it came 
on the market would soon find it unpleasant to stay in the com- 
munity. But the speculator was not easily made amenable to 
this eustom and often took advantage of his immunity to beat | 
the squatter out of a home. Congressional attention to this 
abuse began effectively with the preémption act of 1830.%* 

It would be expected, under the influence of the Erie canal, the 
acceleration of steam navigation on lake Erie, and the survey of 
the Chicago road, that sales would rapidly increase from 1825 to 
1830. What took place was quite the opposite.’ The sales at 
the Detroit land office may be taken as typical. In 1820 there 
were sold at that office 2,860 acres, and sales ran rapidly up from 
7,444 acres in 1821 to 20,068 in 1822. The increase continued 
until 1825, when they reached 92,332 acres. From this point 
there was a steady falling off until 1830 when 70,441 acres were 
sold, but with a sudden impulse sales mounted in the following 
year to 217,943 acres. Then probably under the influence of 
the Black Hawk war and the epidemies of cholera in 1832 and 
1834, there was a gradual decline until 1835 when sales suddenly 
leaped to 405,331 acres, and in 1836 to nearly one and a half mil- 
lion acres. In the year 1835-1836 Michigan shared in a phe- 
nomenon of increased land sales that was national in extent, and 

53 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 6: 424; L. H. Glover, A twentieth 
century history of Cass county, Michigan (Chicago, 1906), 107. 

54 Donaldson, Public domain, 214, 215. There is a brief treatment of ‘‘The na- 
tional preémption system,’’ in Magazine of Western History, 6: 396-399. 

55 The amounts of sale for the whole territory from 1830-1834 were: 1831: 252,- 
211.44 acres; 1832: 316,081.89 acres; 1833; 447,780.17 acres; 1834: 351,951.32 acres. 
(American state papers: public lands, 6: 628; 7: 329-330.) The Detroit Gazette ot 
June 20, 1826, attributes the falling off in amount of purchases in 1826 to hard times 
in the East, making it difficult for intending emigrants to convert their produce and 
property into ready money. A retardation of immigration due to this cause was an- 
ticipated in the same paper for May 23, 1826. 

56 Blois, Gazetteer of Michigan, 74; J. P. MaeCabe, Directory of the city of De- 


troit (Detroit, 1837), 86. Obviously the amount of sales given by Blois for 1833 is 
an error, probably typographical. 
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the largest total of sales was made in Michigan.’ This seems 
plausibly explained by the comparatively small amount of land 
remaining unsold in the older areas and the comparatively 
slight knowledge of lands farther west; also by the stage of 
Michigan’s settlement, her lands being accessible with compara- 
tive ease and well enough known to be properly valued.” 

There was undoubtedly a large element of speculation in these 
purchases even before 1835. According to an apparently au- 
thoritative account speculation had reached only ‘‘a gentle 
breeze’’ in 1834, but increased ‘‘to a gale in 1835, to a storm in 
1836, to a change of wind and an adverse tornado in 1837.’’ *” 
A serious financial crisis as a result of Jackson’s financial policy 
appears to have been anticipated in Michigan as early as 1833. 
‘*We regret to find,’’ says the editor of the Detroit Journal and 
Michigan Advertiser, November 27, ‘‘that a general feeling of 
apprehension is felt and expressed by the city papers, of serious 
embarrassment in the money market.’’ Other editorial pro- 
tests and prophecies followed.*’ But money, in bank notes," be- 
eame as plentiful ‘‘as strawberries in June’’® and everybody 
continued to seem prosperous. Banks were chartered at all the 
principal centers of settlement and increased in number rapidly 
after the general banking law of 1837.°° Under this law, which 
among other things provided ‘‘that whenever any person or per- 
sons, resident of this State, shall be desirous of establishing a 
bank, such person or persons shall be at liberty to meet without 
interruption, open books and subscribe to the capital stock of 
such bank,’’ much unscrupulous swindling appears to have taken 
place. Many banks, whose promoters had little or no intention 
of redeeming their notes, were set up at points difficult to reach 
or to find; capital was often not paid in; notes were issued in 

57 Donaldson, Public domain, 215, 216; R. Adams, ‘‘ Agriculture in Michigan,’’ in 
Michigan Political Science Association, Publications, 3: 173. 

88 Ibid. 

59 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 4: 174. 

60 For example, the Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, April 9, 1834; the 
Detroit Journal and Courier, September 12, 1835. 

61 See description of the ‘‘ financial zoology’’ of the time — wild cat, red dog, ete. 


—in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 190; and History of Hillsdale 
county (Philadelphia, 1880), 41. 


62 See Harriet Martineau’s experience, June, 1836, in Society in America, 1: 327. 
63 Session laws, 1838, p. 24. 
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gross excess; security was frequently poor, or not furnished; 
and the bank inspectors were imposed upon by all sorts of 
trickery.** 

The crisis was precipitated in the East by the issue of Jack- 
son’s specie circular on July 11, 1836. The effect was not long 
in reaching Michigan. The Detroit Daily Advertiser of October 
15 observes that ‘‘the banks of Detroit do not discount the best 
paper which is offered. This has been the case for several 
months past.’’ Publie officers were authorized by the circular 
to receive only coin; bank notes therefore would not buy govern- 
ment land. But the real crisis came when Michigan banks, in 
1837, began to suspend specie payments * and rapidly to fail. 
Bank notes became so valueless that in grim humor some in- 
vestors who but a little while before were supposedly rich used 
them for wall paper.*® Land became a drug on the market and 
panic prices prevailed.” The laboring and farming classes ap- 
pear to have been the heaviest losers, not having the means to 
keep abreast of news regarding the condition of the banks.” 
But the crisis was not an unmixed evil for settlement. The im- 
mense speculations and immigrations of the period stimulated 
by easy money had brought great numbers of settlers before the 
crash came who still remained to aid the new state to recover 
from disaster and help build a prosperous commonwealth. 

Even more striking than land sales, as illustrating the rate of 
settlement in Michigan, are the very rapid changes that were 
made in the means of transportation, both from the East to 
Michigan and from the lake shores to the interior. A period 
within a dozen years witnessed a transformation from the bireh- 
bark canoe to steam navigation on the great lakes, and from the 
Indian trail to the railroad.*® While such changes were partly 

64 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 160. See also ibid., 32: 254; 
Magazine of Western History, 3: 202; Cooley, Michigan, 268-269; Ross and Catlin, 
Landmarks of Detroit, 439. 

65H. M. Utley and B. M. Cutcheon, Michigan as province, territory and state 
(New York, 1906), 3: 88. 

66 According to tradition, Louis Campau of Grand Rapids papered the cupola of his 
house with them saying: ‘‘If you won’t circulate, you shall stay still.’’ Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 30: 294. See also ibid., 22: 547. 

67 Ibid., 38: 368-369; History of Hillsdale county, 42. 

68 Michigan as province, territory and state, 3: 105; Cooley, Michigan, 272-273. 

69 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 9: 165. 
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a cause of settlement they were largely the result of the demands 
of settlement, actual as well as prospective.” 

The navigation of the great lakes by steam marks a new era 
in the settlement of Michigan. Significant was it that the first 
steamboat from Buffalo arrived at Detroit in 1818, the year of 
the opening of public land sales there. According to the De- 
troit Gazette for June 2 and 23, 1820, the usual time from Buffalo 
to Detroit was two and a half days and the fare fifteen dollars. 
The fare from Detroit to Mackinae was twenty dollars. The 
trip could be made from Boston to Detroit in fifteen days. 
The Gazette of May 8, 1818, states the cost of transporting goods 
from Albany to Detroit as four dollars and a half per hundred 
weight. In 1825-1826 there came a sudden impulse, apparently 
due to the opening of the Erie canal, when the number of steam- 
ers on lake Erie increased from one to six."’ In 1836 ninety 
steamers are said to have arrived at Detroit in May bearing 
settlers to Michigan and the West.” 

The growth of steamboat travel may be measured by the num- 
ber of passengers. The first trip of Walk-in-the-Water in 1818 
brought to Detroit twenty-nine passengers. The Superior, 
which took her place after she was wrecked in 1821, brought 
ninety-four passengers in 1822.* In 1830, from April 1 to May 
12, twenty-four hundred intending settlers were landed at De- 
troit.* In the following year in one week, in May, steamboat 

70 There is a good general survey of the early improvements of transportation in 
Michigan in R. Adams, ‘‘ Agriculture in Michigan,’’ in Michigan Political Science 
Association, Publications, 3: 177-183. The Detroit Gazette of April 9, 1824, laments 
the small interest in road building, affirming that roads are improved only where ab- 
solutely necessary and there only enough to make them barely passable. For use of 
the canoe on Michigan waters see Magazine of Western History, 11: 389, 390; Michi 
gan pioneer and historical collections, 3: 125. See J. L. Ringwalt, Development of 
transportation systems in the United States (Philadelphia, 1888), 5-15 for the early 
systems of water transportation. For the French Canadian pony cart and ox team 


see Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 383-384; 22: 487; Magazine of 
Western History, 6: 391. 

71 Farmer, History of Detroit, 1: 909. Another account gives three for 1827. 
Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 35: 273. There is a good treatment of 
navigation on lake Erie before 1829 in ibid., 4: 79. 

72 Farmer, History of Detroit, 1: 909. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Detroit Journal, May 12, 1830, quoted in Michigan Political Science Association, 
Publications, 4: 521. 
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arrivals numbered about two thousand.” In 1834 in one day, 
October 7, there arrived at the same port nine hundred passen- 
gers.” 

The growing importance of the region of the great lakes is re- 
flected in tourist’s guidebooks. It was about 1830, apparently, 
when the trip on the great lakes began to be considered worth 
while by tourists, but not until about 1837 do we find it very 
heartily recommended. Lake navigation was considerably 
hampered by the necessity of closing down for some four or five 
months in the winter.** Usually, boats began to arrive at De- 
troit from Buffalo the last of April or the first of May,” and 
continued to arrive until late in November. 

The settlement of the western part of Michigan was much 
aided by the comparative ease of transportation afforded by 
lakes Huron and Michigan, especially for household goods and 
heavy merchandise. Goods were landed at the river mouths and 
thence transported in canoes, pole boats, or small steamers up 
the rivers. Walk-in-the-Water, in 1819, took freight and pas- 
sengers to Mackinac,*’ a trip that was widely anticipated with 
much curiosity. The Detroit Gazette of May 14, 1819, quotes 
from a New York paper: ‘‘The swift steamboat Walk-in-the- 
Water is intended to make a voyage, early in the summer, from 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Michilimackinae on Lake Huron, for 
the conveyance of company. The trip has so near a resemblance 
to the famous Argonautiec expedition in the heroic ages of 
Greece, that expectation is quite alive on the subject. Many of 
our most distinguished citizens are said to have already en- 
gaged their passage for this splendid adventure.’’ There was 
subsequently a considerable commerce by steam on the upper 
lakes.“* According to an editorial in the Detroit Journal and 
Courier of July 1, 1835, ‘‘a trip on the upper lakes at this season 

75 Detroit Free Press, May 19, 1831, quoted in Farmer, History of Detroit, 1: 335, 

76 Ibid. 

77 E,. Channing and M. T. Lansing, Story of the great lakes (New York, 1909), 268. 

78 Tbid., 268, 271; Detroit Daily Advertiser, December 20, 1836. 

79Detroit Gazette, May 12, 1820; May 18, 1821; April 4, 1823; April 2, 1824. 

80 Campbell, Political history of Michigan, 400. 

81 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 21: 336. For boats on lake Mich- 
igan see the Detroit Gazette of August 29, 1817, which announces the intended de- 
parture of the schooner Hercules for Mackinac and Chicago. The same paper for 
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has become quite fashionable. The establishment of a regular 
line of first rate Steam Boats between Buffalo and Chicago af- 
fords a fine opportunity for travellers to visit the rich scenery 
so beautifully described by Cass, Schooleraft and others.’’ * 

The opening of the Erie canal, completing an all-water route 
between Michigan and the Atlantic ocean, gave to lake naviga- 
tion and to western settlement a new impulse. This canal was 
begun about the time that Walk-in-the-Water arrived at Detroit, 
and opened to traffic seven years later.’ It is very probable 
that settlement was largely stimulated by anticipation of what 
this would mean.** The significance of it for the settlement of 
Michigan was that it changed the direction of western emigra- 
tion from the Ohio valley to the line of the canal and the grea 
lakes.** Michigan would therefore profit directly from the inter- 
ception of many settlers who had originally intended to go far- 
ther west. Especially would this be favored by the national sur- 
vey of the Chicago road about the same time. Transportation 
on the canal was comparatively cheap,” and great numbers of 
New England and New York pioneers who came to Michigan 
after 1825 speak of having used the canal boat to Buffalo. 

The favorite route overland from the east to lake Erie was 
May 18, 1821, says that fourteen schooners recently left Detroit laden with mer- 
chandise and produce for Michillimackinae and ports on lake Michigan. The North- 
western Journal, December 2, 1829, records a trip by the schooner Detroit from Chi- 
cago to Detroit in twenty-three days. The first mention of a steamboat trip on lake 
Michigan was one to Green Bay in 1830, mentioned in the Northwestern Journal for 


July 14, 1830. See also Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 12: 317; 30: 573 
et seq.; Collin, History of Branch county, 34; Turner, ‘‘The colonization of the 
West,’’ in American Historical Review, 11: 312. 

82 Harriet Martineau, however, made the trip from Chicago to Buffalo in June, 
1836, in the sailing vessel, Milwaukee, which she says was the only sailing vessel avail- 
able. Society in America, 2:2. 

83 Channing and Lansing, Story of the great lakes, 251-265. The Detroit Gazette 
for August 16,.1817, quoting from the Albany Daily Advertiser, notes that work is 
progressing on the Erie canal —‘‘The Grand Western Canal.’’ Five hundred men 
are reported at work. 

84T. E. Wing, History of Monroe county, Michigan (New York, 1890), 200. 

85 Collin, History of Branch county, 33. The effect of the greater capacity of the 
canal and lake transportation was such that the northern route had taken precedence 
over the southern by about 1832, as shown by the transportation of troops for the 
Black Hawk war. Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 145. 


86 Turner ‘‘The colonization of the West,’’ in American Historical Review, 11: 
312. 
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by way of the Mohawk and Genesee turnpike,’ from the termi- 
nus of which the traveler might take his choice of routes along 
either the northern or southern shores of lake Erie. In both 
cases he would have to cross the many streams flowing into the 
lake from either side, and would be aided little by bridges.** 
Swamps, if not numerous, were not scarce. Little improvement 
seems to have been made in the Canadian route since Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson required in 1761 thirty-nine full days to move a 
small body of troops in the most favorable season from Niagara 
to Detroit.*° General Hull, approaching from the other diree- 
tion in 1812, moved his troops but an average of four miles a 
day from the rapids of the Maumee to Detroit.” 

In the improvement of Michigan rivers and in attempts to 
build canals, not very much was done before 1837, but in the 
years immediately following a very great number of such im- 
provements were undertaken by the territorial and state gov- 
ernments of Michigan. That such elaborate attention should be 
given to canal and river navigation can be understood best in 
the light of the suecess of the Erie canal and of the difficulties 
attending land transportation before the day of the railroad.” 

The first improvements of roads in Michigan were made by 
the national government for military purposes. The earliest of 
these, naturally, were made where the need seemed greatest. 
The war of 1812 had taught the strategic importance of connect- 

87 Turner, ‘‘The colonization of the West,’’ in American Historical Review, 11: 
311. In Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 591-592, is given a good 
brief discussion of early routes from the east to the central west. See also ibid., 
38: 142. 

88 Magazine of Western History, 2: 578-580. 

89 Tbid., 579. Compare a trip made by lumber wagon in 1835. F, Ellis, History 
of Livingston county (Philadelphia, 1880), 138. 

90 Magazine of Western History, 2: 580. 

91 The completion of the Erie canal set other states to.making canals often when 
there was little chance of successful operation. (Ringwalt, Early transportation, 45, 
46.) The Detroit Gazette of February 4, 1835, gives an account of a public meeting 
in Detroit to consider the project of a canal ‘‘from Cranberry Marsh or some other 
eligible point.’’ The same paper for June 12, 1827, gives a long report of a town 
meeting held at Dexter, in Washtenaw county, to consider the prospect for a canal 
from Detroit to lake Michigan. The attention of congress was called to that project 
in 1830 by Hon. John Biddle, according to the Northwestern Journal of February 10, 
1830. See Governor Mason’s message in Michigan house journal, 1837, p. 12, for 


routes recommended for canals in Michigan; for the Saginaw canal, Michigan house 
documents, 1837, no. 9, p. 17; for the Clinton and Kalamazoo canal, ibid., (G), 68. 
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ing Detroit with the Ohio valley. The first road established 
therefore in 1818 extended from Detroit through Monroe to the 
rapids of the Miami. The first line of stages began to run over 
this road shortly after the Erie canal was opened.” By 1830 
there was a continuous road though of very primitive character, 
along the entire water front south of lake Huron.” 

The earliest road inland was that built over the Saginaw 
trail to connect Detroit with a point favorable for a military post 
among the Indians near the head of Saginaw bay. A road over 
this route was contemplated by Cass as early as 1815." A stage 
line seems to have begun regular trips over it from Pontiac to 
Detroit in 1826." 

The most important of the inland routes in this period was 
the Chicago road, which grew out of the military need of connect- 
ing the forts at Detroit and Chicago. This road in its service 
to settlement was practically an extension of the Erie canal and 
was to become a great axis of settlement in southern Michigan.” 


92 Wing, History of Monroe county, 137. See Cass’s letter to the war department 
in American state papers: miscellaneous, 2: 596; also the Detroit Gazette of January 
30, 1818, urging a national road between Detroit and Sandusky. The condition of 
travel on that route in 1818 is described by Estwick Evans, from personal observation, 
in Thwaites, Early western travels, 8: 209. The position of the first road is shown 
on the Risdon map of 1825 as running from one to three miles from the shore. Ap- 
parently its improvement was very slow. Monroe citizens complained in 1822 that 
it was almost impassable for wagons even in good weather on account of logs, stumps, 
and deep holes, in fall and spring almost impassable on horseback. (Detroit Gazette, 
April 19, 1822. See Cass’s description of its condition in 1826; ibid., January 31, 
1826.) The stage line started that year appears to have been soon obliged to discon- 
tinue. (Jbid., August 15, 1826.) It had carried passengers from Detroit to Ohio 
since February apparently at the rate of four cents a mile. (Jbid., February 7, 1826.) 
Another stage line, carrying passengers at six and a fourth cents a mile, between 
Detroit and Monroe, seems to have begun immediately on the failure of the old one. 
Ibid., August 22, 1826. 

%3 Northwestern Journal, January 6, 1830. Three stages a week appear to have 
been running between Detroit and Mt. Clemens by 1834. Detroit Journal and Mich- 
igan Advertiser, March 26. 

94 Farmer, History of Detroit, 1: 925. 

%5 Michigan Herald, April 5, 1826. A number of stage lines were started that year, 
apparently indicating the impulse to immigration given by the Erie canal. See the 
Detroit Gazette of that year for February 7, April 4, and May 23. 

% Collin, History of Branch county, 25, 42. For the services of Lewis Cass and 
Father Gabriel Richard in behalf of this improvement see Michigan pioneer and his 
torical collections, 1: 37; 6: 238; 21: 440; Statutes at large, 4: 


35; editorial com- 
ment in the Detroit Gazette of May 14, 1824. 
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The route chosen was marked out by the old trail which the In- 
dians had beaten hard in their annual visits from the west to re- 
ceive British presents at Malden.” The road ran from Detroit 
in almost a direct line to Ypsilanti, entering Lenawee county 
and bending there nearly due west; thence entering Hillsdale 
county it passed through it and Branch county in a southwest- 
erly direction to St. Joseph county, and threading the southern 
part of St. Joseph and Cass counties left the territory through 
the southwestern corner of Berrien.’ The stage companies im- 
proved the roads enough to get their coaches through, but it was 
not until after the Black Hawk war that serious work was done 
on it by the government as far west as Cass county.” Harriet 
Martineau says of the road between Detroit and Ypsilanti in 
1836: ‘‘Juggernaut’s car would have been ‘broke to bits’ on 
such a road’’; beyond Jonesville in Hillsdale county it was 
‘‘more deplorable than ever.’’*’’ Occasionally all had to dis- 
mount and walk, and then ‘‘such hopping and jumping; sucli 
slipping and sliding; such looks of despair from the middle of a 
pond; such shifting of logs, and carrying of planks, and handing — 
along the fallen trunks of trees!’’( A writer in the Detroit 
Daily Advertiser of December 24, 1836, says of the Detroit end of 
the road: ‘‘The road from this to Ypsilanti looks at certain 
times as if it had been the route of a retreating army, so great is 
the number of wrecks of different kinds which it exhibits.’” 

The territorial government authorized several roads in this 
period, the most important of which was the ‘‘territorial road,’’ 
a name apparently given to distinguish it from the national 
turnpike. This was also early known as the St. Joseph’s road, 
from the Indian trail through the Kalamazoo valley whose line it 

97 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 8: 195; Collin, History of Branch 
county, 35. 

98 Michigan Herald, June 14, 1825; Detroit Gazette, December 13, 1825; Risdon’s 
map of Michigan (1825); Farmer’s map of Michigan (1835). For the condition of 
the road at different times see Northwestern Journal, January 6, May 20, 1830; De- 
troit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, March 30, 1831, October 26, 1831; Detroit Free 
Press, November 3, 1831; Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 48; 2: 389. 
See also items and advertisements in the Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser for 
March 30, May 11, and June 1, 1831. The rate of passenger transportation appears 
to have been four cents a mile. 


99 Glover, History of Cass county, 166. 
100 Society in America, 1: 318, 322, 325, 326. 
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followed approximately." It was authorized in 1829.'" Its 
supposed importance for settlement is indicated in a report to 
Governor Cass made by the commissioners who laid out its 
course in 1830: ‘*To show that this must be the most im- 
portant road in the Territory it is only necessary to state its 
course is direct from Detroit to the mouth of the St. Joseph, 
and the distance thirty miles less than by the Chicago road — 
that it passes near the center of the peninsula, through a rich 
tract of country, and no less than seven county centers, while the 
Chicago road takes a more circuitous route near the Indiana 
line, studiously avoiding county centers.’’?*’* A stage line ap- 
pears to have been established in 1834, to connect with steam- 
boats about to begin running from St. Joseph to Chicago; it was 
proposed to make the entire distance from Detroit to Chicago in 
five days.*** The condition of the road at the close of this period 
was apparently not as good as that of the Chicago road, and ap- 
parently not as much traveled. Harriet Martineau, who passed 
along the Chicago road in going west from Detroit in June, 
1836, intended to take the ‘‘upper road”’ returning, but received 
news at Chicago that it had been made impassable by the rains. 
She returned by the lakes, the rest of the party by the Chicago 
road.** 

The agitation in Michigan for railroads began surprisingly 
early, and a number were chartered by the territorial govern- 
ment, a significant comment on the rate of settlement and the en- 
terprise of the settlers. Stephenson’s Rocket was still in the 
experimental stage in England,’” and only a few miles of rail- 
road had been built in the most enterprising sections of the east- 
ern states. Articles on these railroads began to appear in the 

101 See Risdon’s map (1825). 

102 Territoria] laws, 2: 744. 

103 The Northwestern Journal, April 21, 1830. See also a description of the ad 
vantages along its route in the same paper for May 5, 1830. These notices undoubted- 
ly helped to attract attention to the settlement of the Kalamazoo valley. 

104 Detroit Journal and Michigan Advertiser, June 4, 1834. 

105 Society in America, 2: 2. Mr. Lew Allen Chase has made a judicious selection 
of material to illustrate the larger features of the roads, travel, and traffic in Michigan 
during the territorial period in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 593. 


See Session laws, 1835-1836, pp. 90-102, for some sixty roads authorized by the legis- 
lature. 


106 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 132. 
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Detroit papers in 1830, and charters were from that time sought 
from the territorial government, doubtless in some instances by 
speculators for the purpose of encouraging the sale of lands 
along a proposed route or at a proposed terminal. The charter 
of 1830 to the Pontiac and Detroit railway company is the oldest 
in the Northwest territory.” ‘‘We advise those capitalists,’ 
says the Detroit Courier of August 7, 1833, ‘‘who have been so 
grievously disappointed in consequence of not obtaining stock in 
the Utica and Schenectady railroad to bring hither their funds 
and forthwith take preliminary steps to invest the same in a 
railroad from Detroit to Chicago.’’ An editorial in the same 
paper for October 30 comments on the rapidly increasing travel 
between Detroit and Ypsilanti and the bad condition of the 
wagon road as cogent reasons for a railway between those points. 

But before much had been done on that line, enterprising men 
of Adrian and Port Lawrence (Toledo), began active prepara- 
tion for rail connections between lake Erie and the navigable 
waters of the Kalamazoo river. Immigration through Port’ 
Lawrence was increasing, and the idea of directing its course — 
through Lenawee county as well as reducing the price of im- 
ports and giving an easier outlet for farm products, formed a 
powerful incentive to action. So bad was the road then existing 
between these points, it was said, that wagons would often plow 
to the box in the mud, from which the oxen could searcely ex- 
tricate them.’ The first ears over this first railroad in Michi- 
gan were operated in 1836, by horse power, but the effect on the 
price of commodities was immediate. For example, Syracuse 
salt fell from fifteen dollars to nine dollars per barrel, and other 
heavy supplies in proportion.’ 

In 1834 was surveyed the line of the Detroit and St. Joseph 
railroad, approximately along the line of the territorial road.'” 
Undoubtedly the suecess of the Erie and Kalamazoo railroad 
from Adrian to Toledo, giving the interior an outlet in that di- 


107 Farmer, History of Detroit, 1: 893; Territorial laws, 3: 844. 

108 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 493, 499. 

109 Tbid., 492. The financial stress following 1837 hopeless!y bankrupted the road, 
and in 1848 it was leased in perpetuity to the Michigan Southern railroad company. 

110 Michigan house documents, 1837, no. 9, p. 2; and no. 9 (B), 29, 31. See descrip- 
tion of the route in the Detroit Journal and Courier, July 8, 1835. This was the be- 
ginning of the later Michigan Central railroad. 
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rection and appearing to endanger the commercial interests of 
Detroit, did much to hasten the work on the St. Joseph road.'" 
When it was taken over by the state in 1837 nearly one hundred 
and seventeen thousand dollars had been expended on it, for 
which there had been done thirteen miles of grading and most 
of the clearing and grubbing between Detroit and Ypsilanti.'” 
Contemporary appreciation of the importance of this road is 
shown by its completion to Ypsilanti in 1836." 

To be sure, these first roads in Michigan were very primitive 
affairs, strap-railed and operated by horse power. The first lo- 
comotive, that used in 1837 on the Erie and Kalamazoo road be- 
tween Adrian and Toledo, was comparatively a toy."’* The train 
on this line appears to have been fairly typical. The first pas- 
senger coach was called the ‘‘Pleasure Car,’’ described as top 
heavy and always jumping the track. Passenger trains consist- 
ed of an engine and one coach which carried about twenty per- 
sons. The seats were benches along the sides of the coach and 
the door was on the side. There were no steps, the coaches be- 
ing low and accessible from the ground. Later, double-decker 
coaches were introduced, the upper deck, for women, being fur- 
nished with sheepskin covered seats, while the lower deck, for 
the men, had only wooden seats. These cars would earry thirty- 
two passengers, sixteen on each deck. The first engines were 
about twenty horse power and six cars made a good sized freight 
train. The freight cars held only about two tons. The first 
train crews consisted of a fireman and an engineer. The fuel 

111 See editorials in the Detroit Daily Advertiser of July 26, August 12, and No- 
vember 28, 1836. 

112 Michigan house documents, 1837, no. 9, p. 9. See for the projected system of 
internal improvements, Session laws, 1837, pp. 130-133; House journal, 1837, pp. 11- 
14, 114; House documents, 1837, no. 9, p. 1. For an expression of the popular senti 


ment see constitutional sanction in Michigan legislative manual, 1837, p, 45, art. 13, 
sec. 3. 

113 For an account of the festivities celebrating the arrival of the first train at 
Ypsilanti, see Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 35: 394. A copy of the 
invitation issued by the commission of internal improvements to Mr. Ball to ‘‘take a 
seat in the cars’’ on this first trip is contained in ibid., 38: 101. For the Southern 
railroad from Monroe westward on the line of the later Michigan Southern railroad, 
see Michigan house documents, 1837, no. 9, pp. 4-7; for the Northern railroad, on the 
later Detroit, Grand Haven, and Milwaukee road, see ibid., 13-16. 

114 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 232, 236; Farmer, History of 
Detroit, 1: 893. 
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was wood taken from the forests en route. Water for the en- 
gine was procured from the ditches.’ 

A word may be said about the government of the territory as 
an influence on settlement. Not much can be said of it as an as- 
set in this relation. The opportunity for abuses, practically 
with immunity, were abundant, the powers of the government 
being ill-defined and the officials distant from Washington, with 
only themselves to report their conduct. Legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers were vested practically in the same persons, 
a small junto of four composed of the governor and three judges. 
Rarely were they in agreement; many are the accounts of their 
frequent and bitter broils. Many were the protests from the 
people."® Itis said that the citizens of Detroit were so disgusted 
with this misrule that they refused to vote for councilmen after 
the first election in 1806. Frequently they expressed their in- 
dignation through grand juries." In 1809 by this means they 
petitioned congress for a change in the form of government, 
asking for an elective legislature and a delegate to congress; 
but that body was busily engaged with the foreign affairs pre- 
ceding the war of 1812, and not until the close of that conflict 
was a larger share in local government secured."** 

The movement for a change in the form of the territorial gov- 
ernment was strongly advocated in the Detroit Gazette with the 
purpose of ‘‘encouraging immigration, inducing settlement and 
developing the resources of the Territory.’’ The increased ex- 
pense would be an investment sure of rich returns, argues ‘‘Cin- 
cinnatus,’’ in that paper for November 21, 1817, advocating 
change to a form ‘‘more congenial to the principles and feeling 
of the American people.’’ ‘‘The government of this Territory, 
in its formation, is despotic —as it exists at present, it is an- 
archy,’’ declares another writer." Governor Cass, thoroughly 

115 Descriptions adapted from Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 495- 
496. See Michigan house documents, 1837, no. 9 (A), 14-15, for a deseription of the 
process of building one of these primitive roads. A picture of the first train over the 
road from Detroit to Dearborn is given in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 
4: 516, and of the Erie and Kalamazoo train in ibid., 38: opposite p. 494. 

116 Ross and Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit, 283. 

117 Tbid., 288, 290-291. 

118 Jbid., 289. 


119 October 28. See also the Detroit Gazette of 1817 for October 10, November 28, 
December 5, 12, 26, and January 2, 1818, for a series of articles on the misrule of the 
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democratic, desired complete popular rule, to be consummated 
for the territory as rapidly as the will of the people should per- 
mit.’”° But the French, suffering from the ravages of war, 
hated nothing so much as taxes, and had not the feeling for 
popular government characteristic of the ‘‘ Yankee’’ immigrants. 
It was apparently the strength of their vote in 1818 that defeated 
the attempt to effect a change to the second grade of territorial 
government.*” 

The territory first elected a delegate to congress in 1819, when 
it was provided that all white males who had resided in Michi- 
gan one year prior to the date of election and who paid a terri- 
torial or county tax might vote at the election.’*? The second 
important change was in 1823, when the legislative council was 
established, in the election of whose members the people were 
given a partial voice.’** The complaints against the territorial 
officials published in the Detroit Gazette preceding this change 
make an almost continuous series of articles and editorials.’** 
In fact they are continuous from its founding in 1817. These 
writings quoted in the eastern papers were detrimental to the 
immigration of those at least who were particular about living 
under good government. The New York Commercial Advertiser, 
quoted in the Detroit Gazette of December 27, 1822, declares that 
‘*Michigan is the worst governed State or Territory in the Union 
if half is true that has been published in the last three or four 
years and never contradicted.’’'* In 1827 congress provided 
governor and judges, signed ‘‘Rousseau.’’ A writer in the issue of December 19, 
1817, regrets the influence such writings must have on immigration. In the issue for 


January 13, 1818, a strong editorial sets forth the advantages of the second grade of 
territorial government. 

126 Journal of the legislative council, 1824, p. 8; ibid., 1826, pp. 5-6. 

121 Detroit Gazette, Cetober 2, 1818; Campowell, Political history of Michigan, 391; 
Smith, Life and times of Lewis Cass, 113. 

122 Statutes at large, 3: 482; Detroit Gazette, May 28, 1819. 

123 Statutes at large, 3: 769. 

124 The editorials first became trenchant in 1820. See a criticism of the editorial 
silence on abuses in the Gazette for August 11, 1820, followed August 25 by an 
editorial demand for an account, by the treasurer of the territory, of the expenditure 
of public money for the last five years. 

125 Judge Woodward was the center of the attack on the judges; see the severe 
and specific arraignment in the Gazette for November 1 and 8, 1822; but he published 
his defense in eastern papers, which led the Gazette to say that he appeared more 
desirous of being thought clean at Washington than in Michigan. 
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for the complete popular election of the legislative council, 
which was subject, however, to a check by the governor’s veto 
and to congressional approval.’* The territorial government 
thus inaugurated continued until the election of state officers in 
1836. 

The agitation for a change to state government began actively 
about 1831. An editorial in the Detroit Gazette for October 8, 
1824, had prophesied that in view of the present progress of set- 
tlement, Michigan would be eligible for statehood in 1826. But 
progress was not quite so rapid. The Detroit Free Press of Sep- 
tember 8, 1831, forecast a sufficient population ‘‘in a year or so.’’ 
In 1832 a vote taken on the issue was favorable, though small, 
but congress declined to consider it.*7 As in 1818 and 1823 the 
French Canadians’ fear of increase in taxes again furnished 
the strength of the negative vote.’** The small size of the favor- 
able majority indicated probably less a lack of interest on the 
part of eastern settlers than the distraction of attention from 
it by the cholera epidemic and the rumors of Indian uprisings. 
Regarding the franchise, it is worthy of note that for this oe- 
casion it was extended beyond the qualified electors to all males 
of age, excepting Indians and Negroes.'” 

Increasing numbers in 1833-1834 again revived the agitation 
for statehood, and symptoms appeared of the attitude Michigan 
was to take in the later conflict over admission. ‘‘Even if con- 
gress omits to act in the case,’’ says the editor of the Detroit 
Journal and Michigan Advertiser, October 29, 1834, ‘‘and appear 
to decline admitting her into the Union as a boon, we shall prob- 
ably soon have proof that she may demand it asa right.’’** <A 
census taken in 1834 revealed a population of 87,278." In 1835 
a state constitution was adopted, a complete state government 

126 Statutes at large, 4: 200. The Detroit Gazette of June 18, 1824, contains very 
favorable comment on the recent work of the legislative council, publishing from this 
time forth the proceedings and laws of the council and the speeches of the governor. 

127 Detroit Free Press, October 18, 1832; Detroit Courier, March 13, 1833; Ross 
and Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit, 376. 

128 Detroit Free Press, October 11, 1832; Michigan pioneer and historical collec- 
tions, 22: 484; 28: 171. 

129 Campbell, Political history of Michigan, 435. 

180 See other editorial discussions in the same paper for November 5, 12, 19, 26, 


December 4, etc., 1834, and frequently from then forward. 
131 Blois, Gazetteer of Michigan, 150. 
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was elected, and Michigan claimed under the ordinance of 1787 
to be a state, awaiting only congressional action on its right to 
admission into the union. The popular sentiment in favor of 
state government is reflected in the vote of six to one for the 
adoption of the new constitution in 1835, and as settlement in- 
creased in 1835-1836 mainly from New York and New England, 
the sentiment for statehood brought from the older states grew 
stronger in Michigan. For over a year, however, Michigan con- 
tinued to be technically a territory, at least not a state in the 
union, though its people lived under the new constitution.'*? The 
constitution adopted may fairly be taken to express the general 
feeling of the people regarding popular rights. Among other 
things, it required that a voter must be a white male, above 
twenty-one years of age, a citizen or resident in Michigan at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, and a resident of the 
state six months preceding the election." The franchise was 
extended to all aliens then in Michigan, but a residence of five 
years was required of new comers.*** Alpheus White, a native 
of Ireland, appears to have been largely instrumental in getting 
an extension of the suffrage to aliens then residing in the terri- 
tory.** 

Settlers coming from the East to Michigan must have reecog- 
nized in the laws of the territory much with which they were 
familiar, since by reason of their origin the laws reflected on the 
whole the spirit of the East.*** A writer who has made a special 

182 There is a good brief analysis of the constitution of 1835 in Cooley’s Michigan, 
299-303; also in Michigan as province, territory and state, 3: 43-53. The issue of the 
admission of Michigan afforded an instructive expression of state rights in the West, 
taking some time to settle because of being compromised with the slavery question, 
the admission of Arkansas, and the boundary controversy with Ohio. 

A good brief digest of the legislation of 1835-1837 bearing upon the settlement 
and development of Michigan is contained in ibid., 69, 77-89. See also the two vol 
umes of Session Jaws, 1835-1836, and 1837. 

138 Michigan legislative manual, 1837, p. 30. 

134 Michigan Political Science Association, Publications, 1: 130; a number of 
newspaper articles appeared in 1836 bearing on the right of foreign immigrants to 
vote. See the Detroit Journal and Courier, July 1, 1835. 

185 Michigan biographies (Lansing, 1888), 685. 

186 In some cases the intent of congress to restrict the legislation of the governor 
and judges to such as could be found on the statute books of the states was frustrated 


by an ingenious patchwork method of piecing together sentences and phrases from 
those laws. This was one of the abuses complained of. 
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study of this feature, finds that they were derived in about equal 
proportions from Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia.**’ Punishment at the whipping post was derived from 
the laws of Vermont.’* As late as 1832 a public whipping of 
fifteen lashes on the bare back appears to have been adminis- 
tered in the public square of Monroe village.’* At the close of 
the period a movement for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt had gained headway, of which the publication of Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘The prisoner for debt’’ in a Detroit paper is a reflee- 
tion, and in 1837 a law was passed to that effect.'* 

Of first rate importance to settlement were the provisions for 
county, township, and village government. The establishment 
of counties ran far ahead of settlement, it being the intention 
apparently to invite settlement and to avoid the difficulties that 
would attend the running of county lines after settlers shouid 
have located farms.'*** In a rough way, the rate of county or- 
ganization may be taken to indicate the rate of settlement.'* 


Popular participation in county government was granted by. 


congress in 1825, when the qualified electors were authorized to 
choose all county officers except judges.'** 

The democratic character of local government was no small 
inducement to settlers, especially to the freedom-loving for- 
eigner who came hither. to enjoy what he could not obtain in the 


137 E. W. Bemis, Local government in Michigan and the Northwest (Johns Hopkins 
University studies, 1st ser., 5— Baltimore, 1883), 10. At the close of most of the 
territorial laws is a statement of the source from which they are derived, usually 
naming merely the state. 

138 Mathews, Expansion of New England, 223. 

139 Wing, History of Monroe county, 140; punishment by whipping was abolished 
in the territory by statute in 1831. Territorial laws, 3: 904. 

140 Session laws, 1837, p. 299. However, Chief Justice Fletcher, in the work 
known from its compiler as ‘‘ Pletcher’s Code,’’ embodied the old law, and the new 
one was reénacted in 1839. Session laws, 1839, p. 76. 

141 Territorial laws, 2: 798-800; Detroit Gazette, editorial of September 13, 1822, 

142 A very good brief study of the expansion of Michigan based on county or- 
ganization has been made by Mr. Mark W. Jefferson in Report of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, 1902, pp. 88-91. See plates in Farmer’s History of Detroit, 
1: 119, 120. For the establishment of the first counties and their unequal areas, see 
W. L. Jenks, in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 38: 447; also Territorial 
laws, 1: 121, 122, 323, 325, 327, 328; 2: 295. 

143 Statutes at large, 4: 80; for legislation affecting the establishment of county 
seats, see Territorial laws, 3: 840; Session laws, 1835-1836, p. 81; ibid., 1837, pp. 
268, 287. 
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fatherland. In 1825 congress gave to the governor and council 
of the territory the power to divide the counties into town- 
ships,'** and in the year 1827 this power was extensively used.‘” 
Township government sometimes preceded county government 
by a number of years, as in Grand Blane township in Gen- 
esee county,’* and Allegan township in Allegan county.’ The 
Michigan town meeting combined with the powers of the New 
England town meeting the organization of the New York county 
board.** 

The successive variations in the areas of the political town- 
ships has naturally much significance as an indication of settle- 
ment. The earliest of these townships were sometimes of great 
extent. Some of them included several counties, as the township 
of Greene, humorously famous among pioneers ** for its size. 
Frequently the first political township in a county was coter- 
minous with the county, and this large township would be later 
subdivided along the lines of the government townships into 
political townships of varying areas.’ 


144 Lanman, History of Michigan, 228. 

145 Territorial laws, 2: 477. See comments of the Detroit Gazette of March 6, 
1827, on the proceedings of the legislative council regarding township government. 
Their opinion of the importance of the subject is attested by the time given to it, 
greater than to any other measure since the organization of the council. Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 3: 434. 

146 Tbid., 3: 434, 

147 Tbid., 17: 558. 

148 Mathews, Expansion of New England, 236, quoting E, W. Bemis, Local gov 
ernment in Michigan and the Northwest, 14-17; ef. Territorial laws, 2: 317, 640. See 
the discussion in the Detroit Gazette, February 27, 1827, for contemporary opinion 
as to the respective merits of the New England and New York plans of township 
government. The Michigan Herald of January 17, 1827, states that a majority of 
citizens prefer the New York system of township government because cheaper and 
more convenient; the same paper for February 28, 1827, contains an article against 
the New York plan. 

149 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 10: 63; Territorial laws, 2: 787. 
For the very extensive townships in northern counties see ibid., 2: 480-481, 

150 As a small political area organized on petition of the people for township gov- 
ernment, the township indexes population on a smaller scale than does the county; 
hence it is supplementary as a measure of settlement within the counties. The name, 
date, position, size, and boundaries of a township may tell much. The date and 
position of the first townships that were organized in a county are quite certain evi- 
dence of where the bulk of the population was distributed, and the relative rate of 
township organization is fairly dependable as a means of contrasting the larger 
features of settlement within the counties. The names and boundaries of townships 
may often give a clue to the motives of settlement and to the sources of the popula- 
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In the educational and cultural advantages offered by Michi- 
gan territory there was not much to invite settlers.“ The im- 
portance of this element as an inducement to settlers, however, 
should be duly appreciated. Many of the leading pioneers had 
been educated in eastern schools and colleges, and the universal 
respect for education is shown by the social status of the teach- 
er, which was equal to that of the minister, lawyer, or physician. 
The influence of the devoted pioneer priests and preachers, like 
Father Gabriel Richard, John Monteith, and John D. Pierce, in 
elevating the general tone of social life must have been consid- 
erable.* It was probably a general sentiment among intend- 
ing emigrants that was reflected in an editorial of the North- 
western Journal of January 13, 1830, commenting on the ‘‘multi- 
plication of schools, of places of worship, of religious teachers, 
and the improvement of the moral habits of the people’’; to the 


effect that ‘‘there are very many by whom a satisfactory answer 


to the questions ‘can we educate our children there, and enjoy 
ourselves and secure to them the blessings of Sabbath instruc- 


tion,’ would be demanded before they would determine to emi-’ 


grate.”’ 

Though the foundations of Michigan’s public school system, 
at least in practice, were laid after Michigan became a state, 
something was done by legislation in the earlier period. Na- 
tional land grants for schools provided a part of the financial 
basis both for primary and higher education.*** Governor Cass 
had the thorough-going New England sense of the importance 
of educating the masses as a basis for citizenship and did his 


tion. But caution must be used in basing judgments upon the relative areas of 
township. Relative size, area for area, is likely to be very misleading and should 
be compared with other evidence. Small townships naturally give the impression of 
density of population and the larger ones the impression of sparseness. A township 
diagram of any county for any census will invariably give evidence that relativity 
of area is not of itself a safe guide to relative density of population. Townships 
have varied in size for sundry reasons — physiographic, ethnic, economic, and social 
—and various other conditions have influenced feeling about who should be included 
in the townships. 

151 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 7: 36-51. 

152, J, D. Hoyt and R. C. Ford, John D. Pierce, founder of the Michigan school 
system (Ypsilanti, 1905), 40-41, 44-46. 

158 A. C. MeLaughlin, History of higher education in Michigan (Washington, 
1891), 17, 18; Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 7: 19. 
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utmost to promote schools.’ It is probable that his inspiration 
was back of the apparent awakening of interest in public educa- 
tion reflected in the legislation of 1827 providing for common 
schools in the townships.** 

However, the log school house built by the settlers, meagerly 
equipped, and probably frequently officered by school masters of 
the type of Ichabod Crane, remained throughout this period the 
sole public educational advantage within reach of the vast ma- 
jority of children.’ Academies appeared at Pontiac, Ann Ar- 
bor, and a few other centers of settlement." The Ann Arbor 
Academy had a considerable reputation, drawing pupils from 
prominent families in Detroit. Some slight beginnings that 
looked towards a university made their appearance.’ Toward 
the end of the period there were formulated those plans of Isaae 
KE. Crary and John D. Pierce which, appearing first in spirit in 
the state constitution of 1835, were brought to practical realiza- 
tion by the earliest state legislation,’ and were to mean much 
for later settlement. 


Georce N. Fuiier 
Ann Arspor, MICHIGAN 


154 McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 123, citing Journal of the legislative council], 1826, 
pp. 5-6. 

155 Territorial laws, 2: 472; see also ibid., 3: 1012, 1377. A brief review of terri- 
torial school legislation in Michigan is given in Michigan joint documents, 1880, pp. 
307-309; and of the organization of the territorial school system in Hoyt and Ford, 
John D. Pierce, 47-52. 

156 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1:429. See the sketch of a typical 
pioneer school of about this time at Ypsilanti, probably of the better type, ‘‘ Annual 
report of the superintendent of public instruction, 1880,’’ in Michigan joint docu- 
ments, 1880, pp. 306-307. The visitation was made in 1839 by the editor of an east 
ern school paper, The Common School Assistant, in whose columns for September of 
that year his report appeared — good teachers, but poor ventilation, bad desks and 
seats, windows poor, ceilings low, and the settlers unwilling to have any change made, 

157 Territorial laws, 3: 849, 879, 881, 975, 992, 1069, 1120, 1205, 1379. 

158 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 400, 

159 Territorial laws, 1: 879, 2: 104; McLaughlin, Higher education in Michigan, 29 
31; Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 7: 37; M, B. Hinsdale and I. N. Dem- 
mon, History of the University of Michigan, passim; Michigan joint documents, 1880, 
pp. 353-355, 358, 360-363. 

160 Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 1: 38; 5: 184-187; MeLaughlin, 
Higher education in Michigan, 34-35; Michigan legislative manual, 1837, pp. 43, 44, 
art. 10, sec. 2, 3. Hoyt and Ford, John D. Pierce, 79-87; Michigan joint documents, 
1880, pp. 309-313. 














THE METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF THE SCIOTO 
GROUP OF SPECULATORS 


[ Continued | 


The speculations of the Scioto group at home can be classified 
only roughly, and typical illustrations given. These will show 
how they acquired and speculated in claims of the United States 
against a solvent foreign firm, how they acquired claims against 
the United States from insolvent American firms, their methods 
of disposing of Scioto stock for assets in other enterprises made 
possible by their political influence, the part played by them in 
the campaign in favor of assumption, and the methods employed 
in Ohio and Maine land speculations. 

The Amsterdam house of De la Lande and Fynze was estab- 


lished about 1783 with a capital stock of two hundred and sixty-’ 


five thousand florins of which the twa partners subscribed only 
twenty-five thousand. Its purpose was to carry on trade with 
North America. Three years later Frederick William Geyer 
founded the London house of Geyer, De la Lande, and Fynze, 
capitalized at forty thousand pounds. Goods were shipped by 
this firm to William Foster and company of Boston, Shaler and 
Sabor of New York, and Duncan Ingraham of Philadelphia.™ 
But even before the establishment of the London firm a letter 
from the board of treasury, September 7, 1785, to congress in- 
closing one from De la Lande and Fynze showed the firm to be 
insolvent and indebted to the United States. A committee of 
Messrs. Kean, Pettit, and Vining reported that the board of 
treasury be advised to take measures to secure the debt.*? The 
means of securing a settlement, however, were not discovered 
for three vears, when in 1788 one of the Scioto group learned 
sub rosa from Jan Willinks and the Staphorsts in Amsterdam 
that the insolvent firm had advanced three-fourths of the capital 
of the London house and had loaned to it United States securi- 
51 Craigie papers, 1:21. 
52 Papers of the continental congress, no. 19, 3:403. 
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ties. The information was passed on to Christopher Gore who 
memorialized congress on May 15 as attorney to Samuel Rogers 
of London, ‘‘ proprietor of the residue of such estate as shall re- 
main after paying the debts due to the British creditors.’’ ** The 
memorialist prayed ‘‘that a committee of the Honorable Con- 
gress, or the Board of Treasury may be authorized to enquire 
into the circumstances, and to take such order in the premises 
as the nature of the case may render advisable.’ ** Whereupon 
a committee, consisting of Dane, Clarke, and Hamilton, reported 
the following resolution which was passed June 2, 1788: ‘‘Re- 
solved that the Board of Treasury be and they are hereby au- 
thorized to negotiate and settle with De la Lande and Fynze or 
any other person appearing to negotiate and settle the same the 
claims and demands which the United States have against the 
said De la Lande and Fynze, and to compound and settle the 
same on such terms as they may Judge most for the Interest of 
the said States taking into consideration all the circumstances 
relative to the said Debt.’’ * 

The claim was assigned to Christopher Gore." Gore soon 
transferred the claim to the Scioto group and desired a letter 
each day as to the progress of events.*’ The transfer had to be 
approved by Joseph Hall, John Lowell, S. H. Parsons, and Har- 
rison G. Otis, all doubtless creditors of De la Lande and Fynze 
or attorneys forthem. Since the firm had conducted a business 
valued at one hundred thousand pounds, the Scioto group con- 
gratulated themselves in getting the claim from rival speeu- 
lators.** A year and a half later Craigie secured a United States 
claim against the London house of Geyer, De la Lande, and 
Fynze with assets close to eighty-five thousand dollars, and 
seemingly obtained a settlement by levying on property in Bal- 
timore.*® 

In the case of the failure of John Holker and company of 
Philadelphia the Scioto associates took over their assets com- 


53 Papers of the continental congress, no. 41, 3:560. 

54 Ibid. 

55 Tbid., no. 19, 3:405; Journals of congress, 4:819. 

56 Craigie papers, 2:49. 

57 Tbid., 1:85. 

58 Tbid., 1:85; 2:68. 

59 Ibid., 1:73; Papers of the continental congress, no. 59, 4:216. 
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prising a claim against the United States and land claims, and 
Colonel Duer dealt directly with Holker’s creditors, organizing 
for the purpose a special board ® of trustees of the creditors on 
which Hamilton was named.** The case has its interest because 
Holker seems to have acquired by exchange for claims against 
the United States some Scioto shares, and also a very firm con- 
viction that one Scioto trustee (Craigie) had treated him harsh- 
ly. The fact is clear that Holker was systematically deceived 
over the prospects of the success of the Scioto venture."* When 
the unfortunate French emigrants arrived, Holker was told that 
the outlook was bright and that the turn of events ought to bet- 
ter his situation. Later, in reply to his question as to how much 
his Scioto shares were worth, Craigie replied with a magnificent 
burst of candor that they were worth just as much as his own. 
It is to be noted by those who have commiserated over much with 
the unfortunate Frenchmen that they eventually got something 
for their money; but there were native Americans who certainly 
got nothing at all. 

The James Jarvis case and its ramifications offer a wide field 
for investigation and can only be outlined here to illustrate the 
methods of the group under consideration. Late in 1786 nu- 
merous proposals were made to the board of treasury with ref- 
erence to furnishing copper and copper coins to the United 
States treasury. Among others came one from James Jarvis, 
associated with Parker in London under the name of Jarvis and 
Parker. He made the proposition that it was to the public’s in- 
terest to purchase copper already coined rather than to buy cop- 
per and coin it. He offered to deliver three hundred tons of 
copper coin within three years and receive therefor ‘‘the obliga- 
tion or obligations of the Continent, expressing the amount as 
loaned from the Subscribed [Jarvis] for the term of ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, at the rate of six p centum p annum interest — 
Two pounds and one quarter avordupois being computed at four 
shillings and six pence sterling, or at one Federal dollar. 


60 Craigie papers, 1:14, 31 et seq. Cf. Papers of the continental congress, no. 59, 
4:128, 131. 

61 Craigie papers, 1:31. The trustees were William Seaton, John Murray, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Jonathan Burrel, John Ross, and John Holker. Papers of the con- 
tinental congress, no, 59, 4:221. 

62 Craigie papers, 1:31, 50, 57. 
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As the Continent is in possession of a quantity of copper and no 
doubt would wish to enjoy the benefit of coining, if any; The 
Subscriber offers to receive the copper, and deliver for it to the 
Board of Treasury coined copper; and with the same Advan- 
tages to the Public, as if coined at their own mint: and which 
advantage should be ascertained at the commencement of the 
contract, by the Board of Treasury & the subseriber.’’ ® 

Upon receiving various propositions submitted to it, the board 
favored that offered by Mr. Jarvis and so reported to congress." 
A committee consisting of Messrs. King, Pieree, Clarke, and 
Pettit ‘‘carefully investigated the Subject’’ and reported in fa- 
vor of ‘‘a Contract for the supply of Three hundred Tons of 
Copper Coin of the Federal Standard, on the general outlines of 
the proposition made by Mr. James Jarvis — Provided, That 
an augmentation can be obtained of the Premium, provided by 
that Gentleman, and that the monies arising from the Contract 
be sacredly appropriated towards the Reduction of the Domestic 
Debt.’’ ® 

With minor modifications congress authorized the board of 
treasury to sign the contract; the delegates from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania (excepting Meredith and Armstrong) and Georgia (ex- 
cepting Fen) voted for the measure; those from Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina and including the above-named ex- 
ceptions voted against it.” It was later estimated that, if car- 
ried out, Mr. Jarvis would have received seventy-five per cent 
profit on his investment; the design of the coin proposed by 
the board of treasury contained on one side the highly appropri- 
ate legend: ‘‘ Mind your Business,’’ as later used on the Frank- 
lin penny. 

The true inwardness of the transaction has its interesting 
revelation. In November, 1790, Jarvis protested certain claims 
made by Duer on him; the copper contract and the transfer of 


63 Papers of the continental congress, 139:491. 

64 Tbid., 473 et seq. 

65 Ibid., 26:639. 

66 Journals of congress, 4:739. 

67 Papers of the continental congress, 139:675. 

68 Ibid., 26:645. New York Daily Advertiser, November 12, 1787; 
Magazine, April, 1788, p. 200. 
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land company stock are of interest to us here. ‘‘It is with re- 
luctance,’’ Jarvis writes to Melancthon Smith and Andrew 
Craigie, ‘‘that anything is said by me on the subject of the cop- 
per contract; and if in doing it I impeach Mr. D. [Duer] in any 
respect, I have the consolation to know that my assertions are 
true & that he cannot presume to deny them : — 

‘‘Mr. D. saw my proposals, if accepted, would give me the 
power of great benefit; and therefore demanded a share in the 
business ; & which I consented to, provided he would pledge him- 
self to be at least dormant, & secret with respect to people out 
of doors —there were many reasons to instigate these condi- 
tions —I1 knew Mr. D. was engaged in a sort of a treaty with 
others; and tho’ I did not want his assistance, [ wished him not 
interested against me — from Mr. D’s official situation, he must 
necessarily know all applications made to the Board of Treas- 
ury — Whether this was the interest of the United States, I 
shall not presume to determine! 

‘*Mr. D. had ever said, that it was not proper for him to enter 
into written engagements, and that in all events he would con- 
fide in my honor, to pay him in the event of my contract, his 
proportion of advantage. 

‘It is but justice to Mr. D. to acknowledge, that in no stage of 
my application did he interfere, after the understanding between 
us, nor can he be chargeable with planning or arrangeing, in 
any respect, but in drafting the contract; which the Board of 
treasury order’d him to do at his own house, in conjunction with 
myself — for this purpose we met, when the first article he pro- 
posed was a private one, to engage to pay him for value ree.d 
ten thousand specie dollars and which he demanded as sine qua 
non. 

‘‘Mr. D. Will remember that at this proposal, I prepared to 
leave his house; declaring that rather than comply with his de- 
mand, I would resign all pretensions to the contract, and inform 
the board that some recent objections had arisen in my mind to 
engageing in the business & I assured him that no treatment of 
his, should tempt me to betray him to them. 

‘Finding me obstinate, he declared that he had no intention 
of demanding any thing of me, should the contract not succeed ; 
but that as some person was concerned with him who could not 
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be mentioned, it was necessary to have some sort of evidence of 
the amount he was to receive; and that he would rather the sum 
should be defined, than contingent, and proposed the paper in 
existence, to which I agreed, on his re-pledging himself that it 
should only operate in case of success. 

‘‘The clause respecting information that might be given to the 
board of treasury was objected to at the time, because tho’ I 
should not succeed in Europe, within nine months from the 28th 
April 1787, yet I might eventually succeed; and therefore I 
ought not to be obliged to commit felo de se to my contract; or be 
bounden to pay the ten thousand Dollars before the event was 
known — Mr. D. again declared that he had no intention of de- 
manding payment, but in case of success; and relying on his 
honor my signature was given. 

‘*Permit me to sum up this head, by appealing to Mr. D. to 
know whether at any one time from the first moment of my ar- 
rival from Europe, he has signified to me any expectations in 
consequence of the engagement, or even mentioned it, — Mr. D. 
was to be interested in my contract; instead of a share, which 
would induce accounts and tedious investigations he requested 
an explicit sum, to be received in a successful issue to my con- 
tract. 

‘‘The contract has failed, and Mr. D. I am convinced does not 
think me bounden — to pay him ten pence — On my honor I de- 
clare his share, or explicit sum, was conditioned on the suecess 
of the contract.’’ * 

To this Mr. Duer replied November 20: ‘‘ With respect to the 
copper contract. The representation given of it is so different 
from I know it to be, that I think it altogether unnecessary to 
enter into it. It would only be to oppose assertion to assertion. 
Instead of a share in the contract proposed, I informed Mr. 
Jarvis, that I was under the necessity of paying a sum of money 
at a fixed period, and therefore preferred the mode of a stipu- 
lated sum, to anything contingent.— He proposed the sum 
agreed on, and afterwards, by his postscript in a letter to me in 
your possession, declared it should be eventually, honorably 
paid. If I have not mentioned to Mr. Jarvis, since his arrival, 
a performance of his Promise in that respect, it was because I 





69 Craigie papers, 3:32. 
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did not think it convenient for him to discharge it, not that my 
claim was a nullity.’’ ”° 

Mr. Duer seems to have made use of Scioto and Ohio com- 
pany shares in his compact with Mr. Jarvis, promising him a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-thousand acre share.” ‘‘From this period 

to the morning of my departure for Europe,’’ Mr. Jar- 
vis wrote Smith and Craigie, ‘‘I never could obtain any sort of 
document with respect to this land of promise — he, then gave 
me the paper respecting the Scioto business, and ungenerously 
shred me down from 150 th. to 50,000 acres; and what is really 
unpardonable, he does not acknowledge that I caused a payment 
of 15000 Doll. in publie securities, for 15 shares in the Ohio 
company’s lands, and which was paid with an express condition 
of being on account of his portion of subscription to that com- 
pany ; & which pay’t — of itself should entitle me to three fourth 
parts of 150,000 acres right of pre-emption in the Scioto lands 
which would be 112,500 acres, because he agreed with me, that if 
I procured 20,000 dollars subscription, that it should entitle me 
to the above, and so in proportion; and because he urged it im- 
proper in respect to his Official situation, to commit himself to 
paper I submitted to his reasoning, and have suffered in point 
of quantity. 

‘“‘On my return from Europe I demanded of Mr. Duer, the 
Ohio rights he was to have purchased for my account, agreeably 
to his ree‘ of the [blank in MS.] day of [blank in MS.] 1787. He 
told me they were in the name of Doct. J. Ledyard, and should 
be transfer’d to mine, in the company’s books — I applied to Col. 
Platt, the treasurer, who informed me there were two shares in 
the name of Doct. Ledyard, but that he could not transfer them 
to me, until he knew how the account between himself & Mr. D. 
should terminate, or to this effect. 

‘*On this subject, I have more than ten times, applied to Mr. 
Duer, and as I could get no satisfaction but that the shares were 
transferred to my name, and which on application to Mr. Platt, 
I found untrue, I finally demanded of him, a restitution of my 
certificates ; and which I now demand, I think myself entitled to 
them as they have not been appropriated to the purpose for 

70 Craigie papers, 2:55. 

71 Ibid., 3:32. ,f 
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which they were intended; and as I have been three years 
amused in this business, it appears that he should at least allow 
me interest on them, in indents. As to the Ohio shares, I do not 
covet them at present! had Mr. D. complied with his engage- 
ment, I must have conform’d but as he has not, he has taken the 
risk & on himself —he had presumed to withold and use my 
property and I now demand a restitution of it.’’ 

Colonel Duer’s reply follows; it proves that the advance made 
by him on account of the Ohio company was, in part, received 
from others who took Scioto shares therefor; Duer was repaid 
by the Ohio associates, which means he sold Scioto shares for 
eash. ‘‘With respect to the share Mr. Jarvis is entitled to, the 
paper from me will show, as I have no copy of it, Mr. Jarvis will 
no doubt on application give you the original, in the manner I 
have done, with respect to my claims. I mention this because I 
am told he has assigned this right, and it is not proper I should 
be exposed to a similar claim from two persons. The demand 
for the restitution of the certificates advanced on account of the 
Scioto right, is inadmissible. If Mr. Platt has omitted the trans- 
fer, 1 never knew the reason until this moment. I expected it 
was done, the three shares can be transferred when the assignees 
think proper: Since Mr. Jarvis was acquainted that there was 
an omission made by the treasurer of the transfer; He has 
offered to me several times to cede his right to this transfer for 
$500.00. This shows [his] sense of the claim on this head.’’ ™ 

The part played by the group in the campaign for assumption 
and the constitution and their speculation in certificates offers 
little new light on the well-understood methods of the feverish 
days of 1790-1791. The biting shafts directed by such men as 
Senator Maclay at the enterprising coterie that hovered about 
the Duer-Hamilton tree of knowledge now seem dulled by the 
recollection that hardly one escaped ruin and the prison cell. 
Senator Maclay implicates Morris and his agent Hazard,” Fitz- 


72 Craigie papers, 3:32. The Ohio shares sunk in value with the outbreak of the 
Indian war. 

73 The transfer seems never to have taken place. The Ohio company’s land ree- 
ord does not contain the name of Jarvis; the two shares in range 15 remained in the 
name of Isaac Ledyard. Putnam papers, Land record, 211. 

74 Craigie papers, 2:55. 

™ Maclay, Journal, 178. 
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simmons,” and Wadsworth,” and attributes all this ‘‘most aban- 
doned system of speculation ever broached in our country’’ to 
Duer and his ‘‘respondent superior.’’** ‘*Dr. Elmer told me,’’ 
writes the Pennsylvania senator, ‘‘. . . the Boston people 
were concerned in it. Indeed, there is no room to doubt but a 
connection is spread over the whole continent on this villainous 
business.’’ ** Doubtless ‘‘the Boston people”’ refers to Craigie, 
Gore, and Flint who began as early as the spring of 1789, if not 
earlier, a campaign of certificate purchase probably at Duer’s 
hint and perhaps with Duer’s money. Christopher Gore was 
then urging Craigie to activity; ‘‘my friend,’’ he writes, ‘‘Con- 
tinen[tal] securities are scarce — rising —let us endeavor to 
purchase a sum of 50 or 100,000 Dollars.’’*® The connection in 
the speculation did not tend to unite the Duer and Morris par- 
ties; General Heister and Hazard seem to have been the Morris 
agents, together with Morris’ partner, William Constable; the 
legislative agents of the Duer-Craigie group seem to have been 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, leader of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
who introduced Hamilton’s funding bill into congress, and the 
order of the Cincinnati.** Craigie was not successful in getting 
the wary Gore on the scene. ‘‘If I had thought,’’ wrote Gore, 
‘‘vour interest or pleasure would have been increased by an ac- 
quaintance with any members of the new Congress, who are 
among my friends—TI should most readily have embraced an 
opportunity of recommending them to your civilities — but I did 
not think thus— . . . butto be at the seat of Federal Gov’t 
at this time, would, though very unjustly, subject my political 
character at least to many imputations, either of seeking prefer- 
ment for myself or plotting some plans which would be said un- 
worthy.’’ ** Edward Fox was the agent of Craigie in Philadel- 

76 Maclay, Journal, 178. 

77 Ibid., 179. 

78 Ibid., 179, 188. 

79 Ibid., 178. 

80 Craigie papers, 2:52. 

81 Maclay, Journal, 178; Morris had to settle his government accounts with Duer; 
no love was lost between them in the negotiation. Jbid., 189; ef. ante, 1:514, n. 47. 

82 [bid., 202; ef, ante, 1:504, n. 7. Maclay, Journal, 193-194. 

83 Jbid., 194; Beard, Economic interpretation of the constitution, 38-39; M. Far- 


rand, Records of the federal convention of 1787 (New Haven, 1911), 3:114, quoting 
Gerry. 


84 April, 1789. Craigie papers, 2:55, 
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phia; in the field Leonard Bleecker went south for Craigie in the 
winter of 1789-1790. Melancthon Smith was the only member 
of the group who was a member of the constitutional convention. 
His attitude, at first hostile, changed complexion and Seth John- 
son writing Craigie ascribes praise to Smith for his efforts in 
having the constitution adopted. 

A review of Joel Barlow’s relations to the Scioto speculators 
is interesting in the light of the foregoing diagnosis of the meth- 
ods of the group of men whom he represented.*’ We have seen 
that the plan to obtain a loan abroad by giving Scioto shares as 
collateral, or to sell the shares to foreigners, was a part of the 
original plan and formally discussed by Cutler and Osgood. 
Royal Flint was evidently Colonel Duer’s choice for the mission 
with Jarvis probably as an advisor who knew the ways and 
means of foreign investment and speculation.“ Flint’s illness 
necessitated a substitute; Joel Barlow, who had successfully sold 
Ohio company shares for Dr. Cutler, was urged for the mission 
by Flint and Cutler and received from Duer the appointment.” 
What the astute New York speculator expected of the young, un- 
tried, untraveled Hartford poet-lawyer baffles speculation. He 
had won no success at the bar, had shown no business ability, 
had no acquaintance with men of affairs; even his poetry had 
little to recommend him.” The superficial reader jumps at the 
conclusion that Duer permitted Barlow’s appointment because 
his appeal would reach a different class from that which would 
be touched by the typical hard-headed business agent, and that 
poetic license was needed on a mission to sell lands which the 

85 His correspondence gives an inside view of the interesting speculation in South 
Carolina as well as of the methods of an agent clever enough to learn a rival’s pur- 
poses without disclosing his own. (Jbid., 2:70, 71, 72.) The rival may have been 
the agent of Wadsworth of Connecticut whom Maclay implicates in the South Caro- 


lina speculation. Maclay, Journal, 179. 

86 Craigie papers, 3:61; Beard ptates that his economic interest approximated 
$10,000 in sixes and threes. Economic interpretation of the constitution, 270, n. 2. 

87 The best account of the Scioto speculation is Theodore Thomas Belote, ‘‘ The 
Scioto speculation and the French settlement at Gallipolis,’ in University of Cin 
cinnati studies (2d ser.), 2: no. 3 (September-October, 1907). 

88 Craigie papers, 3:32. 

89 Barlow sold one hundred and forty shares; he served on a ‘‘Committee to Re 
port on the Returns of Agents.’’ Putnam papers: Ohio company journal, 18, 25, 27 
et seq.; Land Records, 35, 50, 51, 52 et seq. 

90 Charles Burr Todd, The life and letters of Joel Barlow (New York, 1886), 63. 
This volume is based largely on the Barlow papers in Harvard University library. 
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group did not own. The publicity of the sending of an agent to 
France might have been all that Duer expected; in the meantime 
the group would doubtless turn over the option with some advan- 
tage to themselves. Immersed in a very labyrinth of specula- 
tion as they were, and not taking any of their adventures very 
seriously, depending never on developing any property but al- 
ways upon ‘‘turning over’’ their stock, they were simply gam- 
bling on margins no matter what the nature of their investment. 

No phase of the operations shows the real character of the 
methods of the group better than the Barlow episode. Their 
correspondence of the time shows no intention to better by one 
penny a single property that came into their eager hands, no in- 
tention to create a dollar’s worth of wealth. They were perhaps 
the best early representatives of that class of predatory specu- 
lators who in our own day give Wall street an evil name despite 
the honesty and fidelity of the great mass of its operators. Bar- 
low probably had as little idea of his real mission when he 
crossed the Atlantic as he had real knowledge of how to aeccom- 
plish what he thought was his mission. Craigie, Parker, Jarvis, 
and the Staphorsts had all tried their hand at securing a loan 
on the ‘‘Scioto Right’’; even Barlow’s departure was delayed 
because Duer and Platt had news from London which indicated 
the development of the arrangements which would make the 
sending of an agent unnecessary.” There was no hope of Bar- 
low’s securing a loan in Holland, and he did not.” Brissot took 
charge of the matter of the transfer of the French debt, as we 
have seen, on his return to Paris late in the year of Barlow’s ar- 
rival there, 1788. 

There remained for Barlow only the herculean task of dispos- 
ing of the option on the land. He arrived in Paris in June, 
1788, and soon went to London; from there he went with Parker 
ona fruitless mission to Amsterdam. He reached Paris in Sep- 
tember; Brissot arrived some three months later, but we find 
no such codperation between the two as would be expected. By 
April, 1789, Brissot, as we have seen, repudiated Parker; * but 


%1 Platt to Barlow, April 27, 1788, in Scioto papers. 

92 Barlow to Walker, December 21, 1795, in Seioto papers. The Holland agents 
had a single eye for their own interest in speculating in the American debt. Gal- 
lipolis papers, 1:141, 

93 Ante, 1:512, n. 38. 
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Barlow does not seem to follow his lead. Through a chance 
friendship with one Colonel Blackden, the latter met William 
Playfair.“* The friendship thus started ripened with the years 
and came to mean much to both Mr. and Mrs. Barlow. This 
Englishman was of the ilk with which Brissot so heartily classi- 
fied Daniel Parker, and it would seem that Parker had more to 
do in the matter than Blackden; incidentally this strengthens the 
belief that Brissot was little consulted: later it will be seen that 
he repudiated the Scioto project entirely. 

It was remarked above that the correspondence of the group 
does not show a purpose to do otherwise than speculate with the 
Scioto right. This does not refer to correspondence with Bar- 
low. As far as correspondence, advice, and direction were con- 
cerned, Barlow was quite abandoned. If Gore in Boston had to 
plead with Craigie in New York for a letter; if Henry Jackson 
could secure a letter from Duer only by astonishing statements 
of exasperation, what hope had Joel Barlow of maintaining a 
correspondence with the trustees he represented? As a matter 
of fact he received no answers to his first letters outlining the 
plan of sale to actual settlers through the Compagnie du Scioto. 
There is no justification for his misjudging his instructions to 
such a degree that the group at home should suddenly be thrown 
exactly where they morally belonged — in the réle of developers 
of a great tract of country. In the correspondence examined re- 
lating to these transactions no new excuse is found for Barlow’s 
action except that, lacking fresh advice, the Yankee in him made 
him so practically presumptuous as to suppose that if the mem- 
bers of the group could not realize on their option in one way 
they would be glad to do so in another. In this he was woefully 
mistaken. These men had invested little or no money in the 
venture; they were involved in a maelstrom of speculation; noth- 
ing was less to their purpose than to supervise and encourage an 
actual settlement in the Scioto country; rather, they would let 
the option lapse, automatically. 

As a result of Barlow’s efforts in Paris the emigration party 

®4 Mr. Belote hints dark things of Blackden for his part in bringing Barlow and 
Playfair together. This was never felt by Barlow. ‘‘Blacky’’ and his wife became 
Barlow’s boon companions and were lovingly remembered in Barlow’s Algiers will. 


Barlow to Mrs. Barlow, February 1, June 29, July 8, 11, 19, 1790; May 31, June 4, 
10, 1792; July 8, 1796, in Barlow papers. 
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of about five hundred arrived at Alexandria, Virginia, in the 
spring of 1790. The pitiful account of their sojourn in Virginia 
and of their delayed arrival upon the Ohio has been frequently 
repeated. The Porter, Franks, and Frazier letters, hitherto un- 
used, bring out in clearer light the willingness of Duer and his 
followers to leave their agents unadvised, misguided, and un- 
paid.” The failure of Barlow to honor drafts upon him (which 
is still unexplained by any of the sources studied by the present 
writer) doubtless accounts for Duer’s long delay in placing the 
emigrants upon their lands; in fact land for them had to be pur- 
chased by the Scioto trustees of the Ohio company since no pay- 
ment on the Scioto lands proper had been made. This delay 
was to prove fatal, for the failure or success of the Scioto specu- 
lation in France hinged on the reports of the first emigrants. 
The brunt of the situation in America fell on the Ohio company. 
Its men piloted the unfortunates to their lands for which the 
Scioto trustees never paid and built them temporary cabins. 
The Ohio company lost eighty thousand dollars when in 1792 the 
panic took down the three important Scioto trustees. The legal 
relationship between the Scioto group and the Ohio Company of 
Associates is too intricate a problem to be discussed here.”* The 
moral obligation of the group to the Ohio associates is perfectly 
clear; they owed their chance to speculate to the ingenuous 
credulity of the associates’ agents; by advancing about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars they received the right to three 
times as much land as the associates secured by a payment twice 
as large. That they should, through the presumption of an 
agent, with whom they held no proper correspondence, be forced 
into a seeming fulfillment of their duty in actually codperating 
to settle their western empire is the amusing sequel. 

To a larger degree than has been recognized Barlow and his 
associates had taken securities and collateral of various sorts 
rather than money. In fact Brissot, in urging publicly the 

95 Many minor facts relating to these Gallipolis Frenchmen not yet brought out 
may be found in this correspondence; see A. B. Hulbert, ‘‘ Andrew Craigie and the 
Scioto associates,’’ in American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings (new series), 23: 
pt. 2, p. 222. 

96 Belote states that the Ohio company was responsible in the eyes of congress, 
for both purposes, basing his statement on the report of the attorney general, March 


24, 1794. That report explicitly states that there are two sides to the question. 
American state papers: public lands, 1:23. 
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claims of another land company (what one is uncertain) de- 
clares it to be much more sound than the Scioto company since 
to become a member of it one must actually pay money while to 
secure a share in Scioto lands no money is needed: ‘*Celui-ei 
n’ exige aucuns moyans de fortune.’’” If the truth could be 
known it might appear that embezzlement is attributed to Play- 
fair and associates unjustly. Benjamin Walker, sent by the 
trustees to France to save the situation, exonerated Barlow of 
wrong-doing while denying him business ability." Barlow as 
late as November, 1790, still stood by Playfair by subscribing 
his name to a letter to Duer describing the situation as it then 
existed.** And, as if to repudiate the stigma of not being a suc- 
cessful business man, Barlow in only four years accumulated a 
fortune equivalent now to half a million dollars, and lived in lux- 
ury while Duer died in jail, Flint failed, and Craigie dared not 
venture outside his beautiful Cambridge home of sainted mem- 
ory for fear of the sheriff’s long arm.'” 

The last phase of the speculative activity of these men is, in 
view of the foregoing, most interesting of all. Duer and Flint 
with General Henry Knox and General Henry Jackson of Boston 
now embarked in a Maine land speculation, agreed upon May 24, 
1791." It is evident that of all the group Flint shared Duer’s 
confidence most completely and of all the group had turned this 
to best financial account.’ Jackson, while an agent in selling 
Ohio company lands, is not mentioned in the various operations 
of the group until he came to play the principal réle in the Maine 
speculation.’ The committee of the Massachusetts legislature 

97 Patriote francais, supplement, April 23, 1790. Barlow writing Duer, March 3, 
1790, states that ‘‘none of the payments were yet [January 25] made.’’ 

%8 Craigie papers, 2:32. As late as March 15, 1791, Flint is hoping Walker can 


clear their affairs in Europe. He states that there has been a great ‘‘waste’’ of 
funds in Europe. 


99 W. G. Sibley, The French five hundred and other papers (Gallipolis, 1901), 
43-53. 


100 Barlow to Mrs. Barlow (Algiers will), July 8, 1796. When nominated as min- 


ister to France Barlow’s enemies objected on the one hand because he was a poet and 
therefore unpractical and on the other hand because he had secured a fortune by un 
known means while abroad; to all of which Timothy Pickering made a very humorous 
reply in the senate. Pickering papers, 14:328; 29:428, 430, 438; 54:314. 

101 Knox papers, 28:67. 

102 Craigie papers, 1:79; 2:234, 

103 Putnam papers, Ohio company land records, 55, 64, 74, 91, 114, 122. 
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in control of the lands were Samuel Phillips, Leonard Jarvis, 
and John Reed.'** The negotiations proceeded rapidly, the sys- 
tem of operations being suggested by frequent advice from Duer 
and Knox to put in extra names and get the desired acreage in 
small amounts.'” Four million acres were desired; a formal 
agreement was drawn up between Knox and Duer.'* The 
handling of the legislative committee was the matter of chief 
concern.’ That it was deftly done is shown by the fact that the 
articles of agreement were signed July 1, a matter of only six 
weeks from the date of forming the association. Jackson writes 
Secretary Knox the news of the completion of the deal in the 
committee room: ‘‘Am writing this in the presence of the Com- 
mittee,’’ he observes, ‘‘who are afraid of their own shadows.’’ ** 
Two million acres were contracted for at ten cents an acre, pos- 
sibly the lowest price ever paid for land in New England since 
the formation of the republic. 

And now in the face of his tedious and costly experience with 
Barlow and the Compagnie du Scioto, Colonel Duer turned again 
to French emigrants for settlers and organized ‘‘The French 
Company of the Union,’’ involving a French adventuress (Mme. 
de la Vol) and De la Roche who was sent westward on an impor- 
tant mission in the summer of 1791.'°° The agreement with 
‘*the French Company of the Union’’ was signed by Duer Au- 
gust 27 and by Knox September 3."*° Madame de la Vol con- 
tracted to pay fifty-six cents per acre. At the time of signing 
the ‘‘French Company’’ agreement Duer wrote Knox that he 
would abandon the Scioto eoncern; in fact the ‘‘State of Con- 
fusion’’ in Scioto affairs is the reason given by the associates in 
the ‘‘French Company of the Union’’ (which included Du Barth) 
in their ‘‘ Address to the Proprietors of the Maine lands’’ for 
the formation of the company.*” 

104 Knox papers, 28:158, 

108 Tbid., 81, 122, 126. 

106 Tbid., 82, 126. It is possible that Craigie was interested in this speculation; a 
letter from Duer to a person not mentioned is in Emmett papers, 11011. 

107 Knox papers, 82:21. 

108 [bid., 47:177. 

109 Knox papers, 29:86, 173; Hamilton, Works (Hamilton ed.), 5:478. Query: 
Why was Hamilton’s permission to send La Roche westward necessary? 


110 Knox papers, 29:76. 
111 [bid., 78. 
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Leonard Jarvis, one of the Massachusetts legislative commit- 
tee, was appointed to make the survey of the lands;** others 
concerned in the negotiation or development of the affair were 
Benjamin Walker,'** William Constable,** Samuel Ogden,'* 
Phineas Bruce,‘ and before the final collapse Joel Barlow was 
recommended to the proprietors as agent to sell the land in 
Europe.’’? The speculation ran the same course, in several re- 
spects, as the Scioto fiasco. Jackson personally conducted the 
French party to their lands,’** whereupon there soon began a 
correspondence between the Maine settlers and the proprietors 
and agents in New York and Boston that only finds its counter- 
part in the correspondence of the Scioto emigrants, Porter and 
Franks, with Duer and Craigie.’ 

But greater troubles than petulant letters of French emigrants 
hung over Duer and Flint with the coming of 1792. Jackson 
secured the remaining two million acres of the four millions 
originally desired, but paid twenty-one cents an acre for it.’” 
This was considered fortunate for Duer, as he perhaps alone of 
the proprietors had advanced actual cash to effect the pur- 
chases to the amount of seventeen thousand dollars.’* In all 
his operations Duer appears arrogant and domineering in his 
demands upon his partners and associates, as illustrated in the 
Jarvis incident, but he had more at stake. In those cases where 
the details of the actual advances of money made by him and 
others are known, Duer is always found to have invested far in 
excess of any of his associates. And it must have taken addi- 
tional courage to advance money in the present case, since the 
wagoners who served the Scioto emigrants were going to law 
to get their pay.’” 

112 Knox papers, 29:82. 

118 Jbid., 42, 123, 

114 Jbid., 95, 171. He was offered lands for twelve cents an acre. 

118 [bid., 28:21, 30:3. 

116 Jbid., 25:28. 

117 Tbid., 35:2. 

118 Ibid., 30:5, 

119 Ibid., 41, 46; 33:21, 23. 

120 Ibid., 30:171. He had offered twenty-five cents previously. 

121 Tbid., 32: 141. 

122 Craigie papers, 3:31. The severest criticisms of Duer are passed by General 
Jackson and Colonel Porter; the former accused him of lack of candor and decision 
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The four millions of acres in Maine in the black days of the 
early part of 1792 began to assume large proportions when all 
things tangible began to sink in the maelstrom of which Duer 
had been lovingly warned by his ‘‘respondent superior,’’ Hamil- 
ton.'** Writers on the Scioto company have implied that the 
failure of that speculation brought on the crisis and caused 
Duer’s downfall.’** This is plainly far from the truth. The 
speculation in Maine in which Duer and Flint engaged, so far 
from hastening their failure, perceptibly delayed it. Duer wrote 
Knox that the Maine land asset was his ‘‘sheet anchor.’’ **° 
Floundering in the maze of difficulties which he ascribed en- 
tirely to ‘‘indisereet confidence in others,’’ '** innumerable plans 
of handling Duer’s one asset were made until he sold it for fifty- 
thousand dollars.**’ 

This record of concerted speculation of course closes in 1792 
when the three leaders of the Scioto group went down in the 
panic, which swept New York, following the wild craze for spec- 
ulating in United States bank shares and similar baubles. The 
detail of events of the years from 1787 to 1792 in respect to this 
single group brings out the power of personal initiative and the 
methods of codperative financial support in a day of little money 
and abundance of paper obligation of indeterminate value; the 
general tone of morbid secretiveness that prevailed was the re- 
sult of having no method of estimating a man’s rating or the 
amount of his assets or his obligations. In almost every in- 
stance noted in the correspondence under review the reason for 
secrecy was to shield an obligation or asset from the eves of 
partners or rivals or creditors; Duer’s assigned reason for fail- 
and a willingness to sacrifice friends to his own advantage (Knox papers, 33:65) ; 
the latter sums up his efforts to serve the Scioto trustees and French emigrants by 
saying (of Duer): ‘‘ When the business is done the tone is changed and obligation 
no longer acknowledged’’ (Craigie papers, 2:165, 166). Craigie significantly ad- 


vised him to expend in Duer’s service only such money as the latter actually ad- 
vanced. Ibid., 1:66. 

123 Hamilton, Works (Hamilton ed.), 5:478-479. As late as December, 1791, Duer 
paid $42,800.00 for one hundred shares of bank stock to be entered under the name 


of Walter Livingston. Duer to Walker, in Slack collection of documents and prints, 
in Marietta College. 

124 Sibley, The French five hundred, 32. 

125 Knox papers, 31:74. 

126 Ibid. 

127 Ibid., 33:138. 
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ure was ‘‘indiscreet confidences’’ in the face of the fact that inti- 
mates like Flint could only by hereculean efforts secure a letter 
from him on important routine business matters.'* 

The use of public office by Duer to further the interests of the 
group needs no comment; on the whole, we can safely say that 
the attitude of such public men as are concerned in the Scioto 
group speculations towards the obligations of patriotie neutral- 
ity would not be countenanced by modern business and political 
ethics. The actions of lawyers in congress performing service 
for clients out-of-doors were permissible but could easily be 
attended with risk to reputation at the hands of a political 
enemy. There seems to be a similarity in the names of the 
various congressional committees before whom came the mat- 
ters of interest to the Ohio and Scioto speculations but the 
examination of such records of shares as remain proves noth- 
ing — either way. Certainly the next to the last decade of 
the nineteenth century among American financiers and promo- 
ters saw a higher grade of ethics enforced than the correspond- 
ing decade of the eighteenth. The American capitalist of a cen- 
tury ago was not unlike the present-day European whom Arnold 
Bennett describes as more jealous and secretive than his Amer- 
ican rival. The creation of our republic and the processes of 
its growth have developed a frankness and a commercial honor 
unknown in the world before. Notable and disgraceful excep- 
tions serve only to throw in clearer light the great substratum 
of business honor on which the republic rests. Nothing so much 
as this gives us hope of perpetuity. In the last analysis, it is to 
this sense of reliance, man to man, that we may ascribe the 
American feeling of optimism which foreigners do not under- 
stand and which many are inclined to repudiate as sentimental 
bombast. 

Arcuer Butter Hvuupert 
Marretta CoLLEGE 
Martretta, OnI0 


128 Knox papers, 33:138. 





HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST, 
1914-1915 


The general plan and scope of this paper will be the same as 
that of the one published in the Review a year ago with the ex- 
ception that no attempt will be made to cover the Canadian field. 
The reason for this exception is that an arrangement has been 
made for a separate report on Canadian activities to be pub- 
lished in a later number. 


ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


The most significant developments in this field during the past 
year have been in Indiana. The legislature which has just ad- 
journed passed an act establishing the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission to consist of the governor, the director of the Indiana 
historical survey of Indiana University, the head of the depart- 
ment of archives and history of the state library, and five others 
appointed by the governor. The functions of this commission 
are twofold — to make arrangements for the celebration in 1916 
of the centennial of the admission of the state to the union, and 
to edit and publish documentary material relating to the history 
of the state. Twenty-five thousand dollars was appropriated 
for the work of the commission and of this amount five thousand 
dollars has been set aside for the second phase of its activities. 
Messrs. Woodburn and Lindley and Mr. Charles W. Moores, an 
Indianapolis lawyer and author, have been appointed a sub- 
committee to take charge of the publication work. Plans are 
being drawn up for a series of documentary volumes and as the 
workers in the field have been gathering material for sometime 
without the means of publication, it is expected that tangible 
results will soon appear. Every effort will be made to induce 
the next legislature to renew the five thousand dollar appropria- 
tion and establish the commission as a permanent institution. 

The department of archives and history of the Indiana State 
Library received a slightly increased maintenance appropriation 
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this year and will continue, so far as is possible in its present 
limited quarters, the work of collecting and making accessible 
materials for the history of the state. As was to be expected the 
plebiscite on the proposed two million dollar memorial building 
resulted in the defeat of the proposition, but it is still hoped that 
the centennial will arouse enough interest in matters historical 
to lead to the construction of a building for the state library and 
archives. An attempt is being made, also, to utilize the centen- 
nial enthusiasm to bring about the organization of additional 
county historical societies, of which there are already about 
twenty in the state. 

The Michigan Historical Commission, established two years 
ago, is still badly hampered in its work by the lack of funds. 
Mr. George N. Fuller resigned as secretary of the commission 
October 1, 1914, and his place was filled by the appointment of 
Charles Moore of Detroit, best known to the historical fraternity 
as the author of The Northwest under three flags. The commis- 
sion has published annual reports of its activities for 1913 (Lan- 
sing, 1914. 63 p.) and for 1914 (Lansing, 1915.13 p.). It is urg- 
ing vigorously the construction of a separate building, in which 
the archives, newspaper files, and other historical material may 
be properly preserved. 

The only change in the organization of historical work in II- 
linois has been a formal one. The somewhat inchoate institution 
at the University of Illinois formerly known as the Illinois sur- 
vey has been definitely organized as a permanent department 
under the name of the Illinois historical survey and with Mr. 
Alvord as director. The movement for a building in Spring- 
field to house the historical and educational interests of the state 
has made little definite progress during the year, but here, also, 
it is hoped that the approaching centennial will serve as a stim- 
ulus. The Illinois State Historical Library has set forth its 
activities in a Biennial report for the period ending July, 1915 
(Springfield, 1915. 21 p.). The Chicago Historical Society has 
published its Annual report for 1914 but a letter to the secretary 
failed to secure a copy. Of the local historical societies in the 
state the most active appear to be those in Rock Island, Jersey, 
St. Clair, and Woodford counties. A new historical society was 
organized in Montgomery county, September 26, 1913. 
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No changes in the organization of historical work in Wiscon- 
sin have been noted. The state society appears to be flourish- 
ing under the guidance of Mr. Quaife and there are seven aux- 
ilinry local societies which reported in 1913. These are located 
in Eau Claire, Lafayette, Manitowoc, Sauk, Walworth, and Wau- 
kesha counties and in the city of Green Bay. 

Neither of the historical institutions of state-wide scope in 
Ohio has made much progress during the year toward an ade- 
quate handling of the field, but there is reason to believe that an 
improvement is coming. The organization of an Ohio History 
Teachers’ Association during the holidays is an excellent step. 
It is understood that the association plans to publish a bulletin 
and it is to be hoped that this publication will stimulate an in- 
terest in the study and teaching of state history. The most im- 
portant local institution in Ohio is the Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society of Cleveland. For many years it has devoted its 
energies mainly to collecting, although some ninety odd Tracts 
have been published. A valuable library with extensive manu- 
script collections has been built up and now the society plans 
to place greater emphasis on the work of cataloguing, arranging, 
and publishing its treasures. Its ‘‘ Annual report for 1913-1914”’ 
forms the first part of number 94 of the Tracts (Cleveland, 
1914. 134 p.).. The Sandusky County Historical Society has pub- 
lished another Yearbook for 1914 (96 p.) which contains not only 
proceedings for the year but an account of the activities of the 
society from its founding in 1874 to 1882 inclusive. This insti- 
tution expects to have quarters in the Spiegel Grove Park Me- 
morial Building erected by the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society at Fremont. Mention should also be made of 
the very active Buffalo Historical Society and of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania which, although not in the old 
Northwest proper, have more interests in common with the in- 
stitutions of that field than with those of the East. 

Until recently each of these various institutions went its own 
way with very little consideration for the work being done by 
the others. It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to chronicle a 
movement in the direction of codperation. For a number of 
years there has existed a conference of historical societies in 
connection with the annual meetings of the American Historical 
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Association, but its field is so broad that little has been accom- 
plished. It was felt by a number of workers that real cooper- 
ation could be brought about only by getting together the men 
actually in charge of historical work in a group of states having 
a common historical background. Representatives from Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan held a preliminary meet- 
ing in Chicago last summer to talk over matters, and the session 
of the American Historical Association during the holidays furn- 
ished an opportunity for another meeting with other interested 
states represented. Plans are being laid for getting together 
again in Chicago in June and in Madison in October, and it is 
possible that the movement may result in a permanent league 
with regular meetings for the consideration of common problems. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL, 


The work of getting together in public depositories the orig- 
inal materials for state and local history has made considerable 
progress during the year but the best results will never be 
achieved until the institutions map out systematic campaigns 
for the location and acquisition of material, educate the public 
to the importance of its preservation, and above all employ field 
men to follow up clues with the assiduity of a newspaper re- 
porter or a detective. The receptive attitude will result in some 
accessions but active campaigning would secure much that other- 
wise will be destroyed. 

The new manuscript material acquired by the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society consists o! -ome fifteen thousand civil war papers 
turned over from the governor’s office; the papers of the late 
Judge E. W. Keyes, about forty thousand in number and of great 
value for the political history of the last sixty years; the papers 
and library of L. H. Weller, member of congress from Iowa, 
1882-1884, consisting of about ten thousand manuscripts and 
several hundred pamphlets bearing on the greenback and popu- 
list movements; a small but interesting collection of correspond- 
ence between Edwin Bottomly, an early settler, and his father 
in England; and a letter press copy book containing correspon- 
dence of General William T. Sherman during two years just 
before the war when he was in charge of the Louisiana State 
Military Seminary. 
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Since January 15 the society has had an agent employed in 
searching for and listing Wisconsin material in the house files 
at Washington and the work will be continued in the Indian of- 
fice and the state department. About ten thousand pages of 
manuscript material have already been selected, of which the 
society plans to secure photostatic or typewritten copies. <A 
year or two ago a similar search was made for Illinois material 
in the Washington archives and before long institutions in other 
states will doubtless follow these examples. It would seem that 
here is, or was, an excellent field for codperation. It would take 
little more time to list the material for a group of states than 
for one, and the resultant saving in time and expense might be 
very great. 

A file of the Anzeiger des Westens, 1839-1869, valuable for 
the history of the German element in the Mississippi valley, has 
been acquired by the Illinois State Historical Library from the 
public library of Belleville. The same institution secured, also, 
a number of rare campaign papers published in Illinois in 1840 
and 1844. The University of Illinois through its Illinois his- 
torical survey acquired copies of the papers of John Messenger, 
one of the earliest New Englanders to settle in the state and a 
son-in-law of the eccentric Matthew Lyon of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky. The survey has also added considerably to its collection 
of photostatie copies of old Illinois newspapers in the Library 
of Congress and of Illinois documents in the Indian office. 

In Ohio the Western Reserve Historical Society has acquired 
the Charles G. King collection of books on costume, which is 
listed in number 93 of its Tracts (Cleveland, 1914. 48 p.). A 
collection of books relating to the Baptists in Ohio, old Ohio 
almanacs, files of early Ohio newspapers, additional books and 
manuscripts on the Shakers, and the papers of Ephraim Brown 
and of General Simon Perkins are some of the other recent ac- 
quisitions of this institution. The Perkins collection contains a 
large amount of valuable material on the early settlement of the 
reserve, the Connecticut Land Company, and the war of 1812, 
including a number of letters from General William Henry Har- 
rison. The collection of Ohio valley material gathered by the 
late Samuel Fuller Covington of Madisonville has been secured 
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by Miami University at Oxford. A sketch of Mr. Covington by 
J. E. Bradford and a catalogue of the library by 8. J. Branden- 
berg have been published by the university as a Bulletin (Octo- 
ber, 1914. 75 p.). 

The Michigan Historical Commission has plans for extensive 
copying of Michigan material in the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the state department files at Wash- 
ington, and in Canadian and European archives. To the Burton 
historical collection of the Detroit Public Library have been 
added the papers of Thomas W. Palmer, formerly United States 
senator from Michigan, and the orderly-books of Colonel! Israel 
Shelby covering the period of the Detroit campaign under Gen 
eral Harrison in the war of 1812. 

The Indianapolis Star Publishing Company has deposited at 
Indiana University a file of the Jndianapolis Journal, 1825 to 
1904. The university has received, also, an extensive collection 
of materials illustrating prehistoric and pioneer life in the state, 
donated by Warder W. Stevens. This collection, which is de 
scribed by Mr. Stevens in the Indiana Magazine of History for 
December, 1914, will be used as a nucleus for a museum of In- 
diana history. 

The Buffalo Historical Society has acquired a number of rare 
early maps of America, the David E. Evans collection of the cor- 
respondence and documents of the Holland Land Company, and 
papers relating to the diplomatic and consular services of 
Charles O. Shepard in Japan. Mention should also be made of 
the acquisition by the Harvard commission on western history 
for the library of the university of a collection of over twenty- 
six hundred volumes on Mormonism including files of rare Mor- 
mon papers published at Kirtland, Ohio, and Nauvoo, Illinois. 
A description of the collection is in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
for May 27, 1914. Another institution outside of the old North- 
west which is collecting material of value for the history of the 
region is the American Baptist Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia. The library of this society, which is located at the Crozier 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, is rapidly aequir- 
ing an extensive collection of minutes of Baptist organizations, 
general, state, and local. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The number of serials devoted to assisting investigators and 
literary workers in keeping track of current publications is now 
so great that there is real need of a guide to the guides. While 
they are familiar to most librarians, many of them are little 
known and less used by historical students, and it would seem 
to be worth while to call attention to the most useful of these 
publications. The Reader’s guide to periodical literature is 
pretty well known, but the historical student should be familiar 
also with the Reader’s guide supplement which indexes a number 
of important but less popular magazines including the American 
Political Science Review and the Mississtppt VaLLeEy Histrorican 
Review. Both of these guides are published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company of White Plains, New York. The former appears 
monthly with cumulations culminating in annual and five-year 
volumes and the third of the five-year cumulations, for 1910- 
1914, will soon be out. The Supplement is published five times a 
year and a cumulation covering eight years is now in prepara- 
tion. Even more useful for locating historical material is the 
Annual magazine subject-index edited by Frederick W. Faxon 
of the Boston Book Company. This work, of which the volume 
for 1914 is just out (Boston, 1915. 264 p.), covers not only a 
selected list of American and English periodicals but makes a 
specialty of history and indexes a large number of historical 
society ‘‘Collections’’ as well as historical, archeological, and 
geographical magazines. The third edition of Henry O. Sever- 
ance’s Guide to the current periodicals and serials of the United 
States and Canada (Ann Arbor, 1914. 462 p.) contains an alpha- 
betical and a classified list of such publications and is a usefu! 
tool. 

For bibliographical information about current books, there is 
the Cumulative Book Index published bi-monthly by the H. W. 
Wilson Company and cumulating in the January number. The 
Book Review Digest is very valuable as a means of acquiring 
quickly an idea of the character and value of a given book. It 
appears monthly and the February, 1915, issue comprises the 
tenth annual cumulation. For keeping track of new books as 
issued the ‘‘ Weekly record of new publications’’ in the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly is useful. This record is arranged by authors but 
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once a month a ‘‘ Reference list of new publications”’ is added, in 
which the items are entered under authors, titles, and subjects. 
The Nation and the Dial each publish weekly lists of new books, 
and especially valuable, though lacking in bibliographical accu- 
racy and fullness, is the ‘‘List of books on history and govern- 
ment published in the United States’’ which appears monthly in 
the History Teachers’ Magazine. It is assumed that all histori- 
cal students in America are familiar with the reviews and notes 
in the American Historical Review. Fuller reviews of books on 
the West will generally be found in the Misstsstpp1 VaLury His- 
roricaL Review, while the Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
devotes considerable space to notes on historical activities and 
publications throughout the country. Historical material of 
value is frequently published in state and federal documents and 
may be followed to some extent in the Monthly list of state pub- 
lications, issued by the Library of congress, and in the Monthly 
catalogue of United States public documents, issued by the super- 
intendent of documents. The Library of Congress publishes 
also an annual List of American doctoral dissertations printed, 
of which the last issue is for 1913 (Washington, 1914. 133 p.). 
This contains both alphabetical and classified lists and a subject 
index. Of more use to historical workers is the classified ‘‘ List 
of doctoral dissertations in history now in progress at the chief 
American universities’? which appears annually in the January 
number of the American Historical Review and to which is ap- 
pended a list of theses in history published during the preceding 
year. The issue for 1912 of Grace G. Griffin’s valuable Writings 
on American history was published by the Yale University Press 
(New Haven, 1914. 199 p.), and the 1913 volume is expected to 
be out soon. Many books dealing with the history of the old 
Northwest are also covered in the Review of historical publica- 
tions relating to Canada, volume xix of which, for 1914, has just 
appeared (Toronto: University of Toronto, 1915. 247 p.). The 
critical reviews in this publication are unusually good and the 
promoters are to be congratulated on the promptness with which 
it appears. 

Another annual publication of some value in following the 
work of American historical societies and departments is the 
‘‘Reports of historical societies’? appended to the proceedings 
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of the conference of historical societies in the Annual report of 
the American Historical Association. This, unfortunately, does 
not appear until about two years after the data are gathered, the 
last being for 1912. For following developments with refer- 
| ence to the archives situation in the different states the annual 
| ‘‘Report of the public archives committtee’’ of the National 

Association of State Libraries is especially valuable. This ap- 

pears in the association’s Proceedings and transactions, the last 
} of which covers the May, 1914, meeting (Washington, 1914. 63 





p.). 

The mass of material published by the American Historical 
i Association since its organization in 1884 is very considerable, 
iT and all historical students will welcome the ‘‘List of publica- 
ty tions’’ published in the Annual report for 1912 (pp. 305-339). 


. A check list of the volumes is followed by a classified list in 
| which each paper or report is entered under a convenient head- 
: ing and sometimes under several. Each item is preceded by a 
| number the significance of which is not apparent and which the 
| editor has not taken the trouble to explain. The department of 
economics and sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton has issued a third edition of its Bibliography (1914. 19 p.) 
which lists both the published and unpublished results of work 
) done by, under the direction of, or in codperation with the de- 
‘ partment. 
A third and supplementary volume of the List of geographical 
atlases in the Library of Congress has appeared (Washington, 
) 1914. exxvii, 1030 p.). Eight hundred and twenty-two atlases, 
; mostly received since the previous volumes were issued, are fully 
i described, and the book is equipped with an author list and a 
general index. Although the arrangement is somewhat cumber- 
some and there seems to be needless duplication of entries, the 
set as a whole is a very valuable guide to geographical materials 
for history. The outlines of a plan for a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of American Catholic history appeared in the first num- 
. ber, April, 1915, of the Catholic Historical Review. Apparently 
it is the purpose of the editor to publish sections of it from time 
to time in the magazine and, if worked out on the scale and in 
the scientific spirit indicated by the outline, it will be a very val- 
| uable tool. 
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The bibliography of Michigan which is being compiled by the 
Michigan Historical Commission is making some progress, but it 
would seem that it would be impossible to put through so com- 
prehensive a plan in a reasonable length of time without greater 
funds than the commission has at its disposal. The plan calls 
for the listing of all books, pamphlets, and articles relating to 
the state or by Michigan authors, all Michigan newspapers, and 
all maps of the state. A list of thirty-one maps collected by the 
commission appeared in its first Annual report and a tentative 
list of maps of Michigan is included in the forthcoming volume 
xxxrx of the Michigan pioneer and historical collections. The 
same volume contains ‘‘a finding list covering the entire thirty- 
nine volumes’’ which will be very useful pending the prepara- 
tion of a complete consolidated index. The genealogical works 
in the Illinois State Historical Library are catalogued in its 
Publications number 18, compiled by Georgia L. Osborne (1914. 
163 p.). The department of archives and history of Indiana is 
making a list of Indiana newspapers in the state library. <A 
personal bibliography of much interest to students of the history 
of the Northwest is the ‘‘ Bibliography of the writings of Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites’’ in the memorial volume recently issued by 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

The most valuable guide to archival material for the history 
of the section dealt with in this paper which has been pub 
lished during the past year is the first volume of A guide to the 
documents in the manuscript room at the Public Archives of 
Canada, compiled by David W. Parker and issued as number 10 
of the archives Publications (Ottawa, 1914. 318 p.). Inasmuch 
as the archives branch is prepared to furnish photostatic copies 
at low rates, this guide makes available to students everywhere 
this extensive collection of original documents and transcripts 
from the English and French archives. The department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington has 
brought out the two additional volumes of guides to English ar- 
chives mentioned in the paper of a year agoas inpress. Mr. Le- 
land’s work in Paris on the guide to American material in the 
French archives was nearly completed when the war put an end 
to operations. Progress has been made in the preparation of 
guides to material in the archives of Switzerland, the Nether- 
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lands, Scotland, Russia, and Spain.t. The report upon and in- 
ventory of the Illinois county archives prepared by Mr. Theo- 
dore ©. Pease is now in press as one of the volumes of the JIli- 
nois historical collections. Advance pages from the introduc- 
tion to the volume have been issued as he county archives of 
the state of Illinois (Springfield, 1915. 31 p.). 

None of the calendars mentioned in the paper of last year as 
under way has appeared as yet, but the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety announces that the first volume of the calendar of the 
Draper manuscripts will be out in a couple of months. Another 
volume in this series is in preparation. Mr. Leland’s calendar 
of material for Mississippi valley history in the French archives 
was practically completed at the outbreak of the war and it is 
understood that arrangements have been made for its publica- 
tion. Printed material which is very rare needs about the same 
treatment as manuscript and this fact emphasizes the value of a 
work which was begun in the April, 1915, number of the Catholic 
Historical Review. This is a calendar compiled by Rev. Ray- 
mond Payne of the very rare and little known Berichte der 
Leopoldinen-Stiftung im Kaiserthume Cesterreich, which was 
published annually from 1829 to 1860 and contains a large 
amount of correspondence between Catholic missionaries in the 
United States and officials of the association. The first install- 
ment lists letters from workers in various parts of the North- 
west, which appears to have been the principal field of operations 
in the early years at least. The compiler had access to the 
nearly complete set of the Berichte owned by Rev. A. I. Rezek of 
Houghton, Michigan, and he has given numerous illustrative ex- 
tracts in the footnotes. 

The compilation of general indexes to historical publications 
is progressing rapidly. Thus the American Historical Review 
announces an index to volumes xr to xx inclusive; the Frank 
Allaben Genealogical Company has issued an index to the first 
seven volumes (1907-1914) of its Journal of American History 
(New York, 1914. 281, xxi, xviii p.) ; an index to the first twenty 
volumes of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society and to the articles relating to the history of the Jews in 


1 For a detailed account of this work, see the ‘‘ Annual report of the director’’ 
published in the institution’s Yearbook, number 13, pp. 158-168. 
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the United States has been published by the society (1914. viii, 
600 p.) ; and volume xxi of the Wisconsin historical collections, 
which is an index to the first twenty volumes, is in press and is 
expected to appear in the fall. A manuscript list of the public 
documents in the Kaskaskia manuscripts, together with an index 
of names, has been prepared by Lydia M. Brauer of the editorial 
staff of the Illinois State Historical Library, and the Indiana 
department of archives and history has compiled a manuscript 


index to many volumes of Indiana newspapers covering the 
years 1807 to 1849. 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The British series of the Illinois historical collections, edited 
by C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter, has expanded from three to 
five volumes. The first of these is now ready for distribution 
and the others are in press. Mr. Charles H. Ambler of Ran 
dolph-Macon College has been associated with James A. James 
of Northwestern University in the preparation of the remaining 
volumes of the George Rogers Clark papers in the Virginia 
series of the Collections. Work is under way on a collection of 
messages and papers of the governors which will probably be 
issued in the centennial year (1918) and some progress has been 
made on a volume of political statistics of Illinois started by the 
writer a number of years ago and carried forward by Wayne E. 
Stevens of the University of Illinois. During the summer Mr. 
Frank E. Melvin was engaged in collecting and editing material 
on the early French explorations of the Illinois country for a 
proposed French series of the Collections. In view of the fact 
that the Michigan Historical Commission had plans for publish- 
ing much of the same material, it is now hoped that some ar- 
rangement may be made for all the institutions interested to co- 
operate in the publication of all the material relating to the 
French in the upper Mississippi valley and great lakes region. 

The March number of the Misstsstppt Vauutry Hisrorican Re- 
view contained a number of documents bearing on the Fort 
Dearborn massacre. The platform of the American party in 
Illinois in 1885 and a letter from Buckner S. Morris accepting 
the American or know-nothing nomination for governor in 1856 
are in the April, 1914, number of the Journal of the Illinois 
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State Historical Society. The same issue contains the ‘‘ Diary 
of Anna R. Morrison,”’ telling of a trip from New York to Illi- 
nois in 1840 and of experiences in the state including social rela 
tions with various prominent politicians and their families. The 
October number of the Journal contains letters from Jackson to 
Governor Reynolds, 1831; Douglas to Shields, 1841; and Lincoln 
to C. R. Welles, 1849; and a journal-letter telling of the experi- 
ences and observations of John S. Roper of Alton in the battle 
of Missionary Ridge is in the January, 1914, issue. Some letters 
from Lyman Trumbull, 1858 to 1872, are in the Mississtppt Va1- 
LEY Hisroricat Review for June, 1914; and the February-March 
issue of the Magazine of History contains letters from Lincoln 
to Gustav Koerner, 1858; and from Mahlon D. Ogden of Chicago 
to Senator Doolittle, 1862. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is ‘‘looking forward’’ to 
the ‘‘publication of official documents from the state and local 
archives,’’ including the messages of the governors. Its plan 
for the publication of a translation of its revised and corrected . 
transcript of the so-called Margry papers is in abeyance at pres- 
ent pending the outcome of the attempt at codperation noted 
above. The Wisconsin Historical Society has another volume 
of its Draper series under way, but the publication of another 
volume of the Wisconsin historical collections on the fur trade 
will be delayed for a year or two to get additional material from 
the Washington archives. The last publication of the now de- 
funct, or rather absorbed, Wisconsin History Commission, num- 
ber 8 of its Original papers, is An artilleryman’s diary by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones (Madison, 1914. 395 p.). This is a valuable record 
of civil war experiences but, as in other volumes of this series, 
historical accuracy and thoroughness have been sacrificed for 
popular form. A comparison of the page of the original given 
in facsimile with the printed version indicates not only consider- 
able editorial revision but carelessness in collation as well. A 
collection of ‘‘Burr-Blennerhassett documents,’’ edited by Les- 
ley Henshaw of the University of Cincinnati, comprises the com- 


2 For example: ‘‘Griff & I wishing to go to town volunteered to load rations’’ 
becomes ‘‘Griff and I wished to go to town, volunteered to load rations’’; also ‘‘ob- 
tained a Supply of good reading matter’’ becomes ‘‘ obtained a good supply of read- 
ing matter.’’ 
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bined January and April, 1914, number of the Quarterly publica- 
tion of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. Addi- 
tional installments from the Follett papers make up the July- 
September, 1914, and January-March, 1915, issues. These con- 
sist largely of letters from Thomas Corwin and Joshua R. Gid- 
dings to Oran Follett, 1841 to 1847, and throw light on whig 
polities in Ohio. ‘Robert Yost his book,’’ a journal of military 
service in 1813 and ‘‘ Rev. Paul Henkel’s journal of his mission- 
ary journey to the state of Ohio in 1806,’ translated by Rev. F. 
E. Cooper and edited by Clement L. Martzolff of Ohio Univer- 
sity, are in the April, 1914, issue of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. A chapter from American husbandry 
(London, 1775), edited by A. J. Morrison, is reprinted as ‘‘The 
Ohio prospectus for the year 1775”’ in the July number of the 
same periodical. 

The Western Reserve Historical Society has published an im- 
portant set of documents on ‘‘Northern Ohio during the war of 
1812’’ as the second part of Tract number 92 (pp. 27-117). 
Tract number 94 contains the ‘‘ Journals of Seth Pease to and 
from New Connecticut, 1796-98,’’ edited by Elbert J. Benton 
(pp. 27-124). ‘William Clark’s journal of General Wayne’s 
campaign,’’ edited by R. C. McGrane, is in the December issue 
of the Misstsstpp1 VatLtey Historica, Review; and the April, 
1915, number of the Catholic Historical Review, reprints a lenten 
pastoral issued by Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, first bishop of 
Cincinnati, in 1827 and said to be the first pastoral printed west 
of the Alleghenies. Some ‘‘Post bellum letters from Ohioans,”’ 
culled from the Doolittle correspondence, are in Americana for 
October, 1914. An important set of ‘‘ Documents relating to the 
war of 1812: the letter-book of Gen. Sir Roger Hale Sheaffe’’ is 
the principal contribution in volume xvi of the Publications of 
the Buffalo Historical Society (Buffalo, 1915. 489 p.). General 
Sheaffe was in command of the British forces in Upper Canada 
from October 13, 1812. 

The centennial of the war of 1812 is probably responsible for 
the flood of material on that subject. Elias Darnell’s Journal 
of the expedition of Kentucky troops under General Winchester 
in 1812-1813, published originally in Philadelphia, has been re- 
printed by William Abbatt as extra number 31 of the Magazine 
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of History (New York, 1914. pp. 183-256). A diary of a scout 
in the expedition for the relief of Detroit and Fort Wayne is in 
the Misstssipp1 VaLuey Historica, Review for September, while 
the American Historical Review for October prints ‘‘ Letters re- 
lating to the negotiations at Ghent’’ which contain allusions to 
the western problems. 

An interesting document throwing light on conditions in the 
West during the Revolution is ‘‘Instructions of Jacques Toutant 
Beauregard to his son concerning a voyage to the Illinois, 1779,’’ 
translated by Nettie H. Beauregard and published in number 3 
of volume tv of the Collections of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety (1914). One year later in date are the correspondence 
and memorial relative to the project for a new state on the up- 
per Ohio published in the September issue of the Missitssrpp1 
Vautey Historica Review. 

A number of articles of a somewhat reminiscent character de- 
serve mention. The Chicago Historical Soc‘ety has published an 
address on The Lincoln and Douglas debates by Horace White, 
who reported the debates for a Chicago paper (Chicago, 1914. 
32 p.). The January, 1914, number of the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society contains ‘‘ An account of a party perish- 
ing in a blizzard in northern Illinois,’’ by W. H. Thacker; and 
the ‘‘Reminiscences of General U.S. Grant,’’ by his son General 
Frederick D. Grant, are in the April number. The Transactions 
of the same institution for 1912 contain ‘‘Some reminiscences of 
pioneer Rock Island women,’’ by Mrs. K. T. Anderson, and 
‘“‘The Thirty-third regiment Illinois infantry in the war between 
the states,’’ by Captain J. H. Burnham. ‘‘Personal reminis- 
cences of a Winnebago Indian,”’ by P. Radin, is in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore for October-December, 1913. Of greater 
importance is George Henry Warren’s The pioneer woodsman 
as he is related to lumbering in the Northwest (Minneapolis, 
1914. 184 p.). In this well-illustrated, privately-printed book 
Mr. Warren tells of his experiences as a lumber cruiser, sur- 
veyor, and land speculator in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
from 1871 to recent years. 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Annual report of the American Historical Association for 
1912 (Washington, 1914. 734 p.) contains no papers of special 
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interest to students of the history of the Northwest. At the 
meeting in Chicago in December, 1914, however, several perti- 
nent papers were read. Most notable of these was Mr. Turner’s 
‘Significance of sectionation in American history.’’ Max Far- 
rand read a paper entitled ‘‘One hundred years ago’’ which em- 
phasized the part played by the West in the development of a 
conscious nationality at the close of the war of 1812. At the 
joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
Royal B. Way of Beloit read a paper on ‘‘ English relations in 
the Northwest, 1789-1794’’ in which he took issue with Mr. 
McLaughlin’s well-known article on ‘* Western posts and British 
debts’’ and emphasized the culpability of British officials in con- 
nection with Indian affairs. Frank H. Hodder of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas read a paper entitled ‘‘ When the railroads came 
to Chieago,’’ which opened a discussion of the question of re- 
sponsibility for the Kansas-Nebraska act. A suggestive paper 
read at the same session was William J. Trimble’s ‘‘ Agrarian 
history of the United States as a subject for research.’’ ‘Two 
subjects discussed in the conference of historical societies were 
‘*Research in state history,’’ opened by James A. Woodburn, 
and ‘‘Restrictions on the use of historical materials,’’ opened 
with a paper by Lawrence J. Burpee. Mr. Woodburn’s paper 
has been published in the March number of the Jndiana Maga- 
zine of History. The most important papers at the conference 
of archivists were ‘‘Legislation for archives,’’ by Charles H. 
Rammelkamp of Illinois College and ‘‘Principles of classifiea- 
tion for archives,’’ by Ethel B. Virtue of the Historical Depart- 
ment of lowa. 

The seventh volume of the Proceedings of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, for 1913-1914, has just appeared (Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, 1915. 398 p.). It contains the papers read at the 
annual meeting at Grand Forks in May, 1914, among which are 
the following: ‘‘The soldier, the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion,’’ by Henry Hale; ‘‘Some phases of the history of the 
Northwest,’’ by James A. James; ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas and the 
split in the democratic party,’’ by Oliver M. Dickerson; ‘*‘The 
westward movement in the upper Mississippi valley during the 
fifties,’? by Dan E. Clark; ‘‘The organization of the Jacksonian 
party in Indiana,’’ by Logan Esarey; ‘‘The place of Jackson- 
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ville in the history of the Northwest,’’ by Ensley Moore; ‘‘ Am- 
erican opinions regarding the West, 1778-1783,’’ by Paul C. 
Phillips; and ‘‘A critical analysis of the work of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites,’’ by Clarence W. Alvord. Papers of interest for the 
history of the Northwest read at the eighth annual meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Historical Association, at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, November 27 and 28, 1914, were: ‘‘Early land grants in 
southeastern Ohio,’’ by H. E. Elson and ‘‘Some observations as 
to the population of the Ohio valley during the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’’ by J. E. Bradford. 

The meetings of the Illinois State Historical Society are more 
prolific than those of any of the other institutions of the old 
Northwest in the production of papers. The Transactions for 
1912 (Springfield, 1914. 233 p.) contains the following papers 
which were read at the annual meeting in May: ‘‘The West and 
the war with Mexico,’’ by William E. Dodd; ‘‘The Calumet 
portage,’’ by William H. Lee; ‘‘ Everyday life in Illinois near 
the middle of the century,’’ by Charles B. Johnson; ‘‘The celi- 
mate of Illinois —its permanence,’’ by M. L. Fuller; ‘*The gen- 
esis of the whig party in Illinois,’’ by Charles M. Thompson; 
‘* Joseph Gillespie,’’ by Josephine G. Prickett; ‘‘Was there a 
French fort at Chicago?’’ by M. M. Quaife; ‘‘ Virginia currency 
in the Illinois country,’’ by Minnie G. Cook; and ‘‘Senator Ste- 
phen A. Douglas and the Germans in 1854,’’ by F. G. Herriot. 
The section of the volume devoted to ‘‘Contributions’’ contains 
the ‘‘ Proceedings attending the admission of the name of James 
Nicholas Brown to the Illinois’ Farmers’ Hall of Fame’’; a list 
of towns in Illinois which have ceased to exist or changed their 
names, by W. D. Barge; and a paper by Eva Munson Smith on 
‘‘The Sangamon County, Illinois, Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
1861-65.’’ 

At the 1914 meeting of the Illinois society, held May 7 and 8, 
one session was devoted to the great whig meeting in Spring- 
field during the campaign of 1840, with papers on various 
phases of the subject by Mrs. Edith P. Kelly, Mrs. Isabel Jami- 
son, and Mrs. Martha M. Davidson. Other papers read at the 
meeting were: ‘‘The Williamson county vendetta,’’ by Judge 
George W. Young; ‘‘Chief Little Turtle,’’ by Mrs. Mary Rid- 
path Young; ‘‘The Kaskaskia commons,’’ by H. W. Roberts; 
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‘‘The life and services of Shelby M. Cullom,’’ by Henry A. Con- 
verse ; ‘‘ The destruction of Kaskaskia by the Mississippi river,”’ 
by J. H. Burnham; ‘‘ The Methodist church and reconstruction,’’ 
by W. W. Sweet; ‘‘The Yates Phalanx —the Thirty-ninth Illi- 
nois volunteer infantry,’’ by W. H. Jenkins; and ‘‘In Black 
Hawk’s home,’’ by John H. Hanberg. The annual address was 
by Judge O. N. Carter on ‘‘Early courts of Chicago and Cook 
county,’’ and there was an illustrated address on Indians and 
archaeology by A. R. Crooks of the state museum of natural his- 
tory. Judge Carter’s paper is printed in the April, 1914, issue 
of the society’s Journal. 

The Michigan Historical Commission’s Bulletin, number 4 
(Lansing, 1914. 41 p.) contains an account of the proceedings 
of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society at its meetings 
in 1912 and 1913. It is now stated that the papers read at these 
meetings will appear in volume xxxix of the Michigan pioneer 
and historical collections instead of as volume 1 of a new series 
as previously announced. One of these papers, Patrick Sinclair, 
by William L. Jenks, has already been published as advance 
pages (Lansing, 1914. 41 p.). The mid-winter meeting of the 
society for this year was held at Muskegon, February 17 and 18, 
and among the papers on the program were: ‘‘A sketch of 
Theron S. Gurney,’’ by Miss Mate Miller; ‘‘History of the Au- 
dubon movement in Michigan,’’ by Mrs. S. C. Munger; ‘‘The 
significance of Michigan in the history of the Northwest,’’ by 
William L. Jenks; ‘‘Holland emigration to Michigan,’’ by Ger- 
rit J. Diekema; ‘‘A chapter from the life of Stephen T. Mason,’’ 
by Lawton T. Hemans; ‘‘Personal recollections of Carl Schurz 
as editor of the Detroit Post,’’? by Edward G. Holden; ‘‘The 
story of Grosse Isle or the early days of ‘Trenton,’’ by Rev. John 
R. Command; ‘‘ Materials for the study of Michigan history,’’ 
by Samuel H. Ranck; ‘‘The history of Michigan water-powers,”’ 
by John A. Russell; and ‘‘The contents of the Burton library,’’ 
by Clarence M. Burton. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has published in the Pro- 
ceedings of its sixty-first annual meeting the papers which were 
prepared for that meeting, all of which were listed in last year’s 
report. At the sixty-second annual meeting, last October, the 
principal paper was by Worthington C. Ford of the Massachu- 
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setts Historical Society on ‘‘The treaty of Ghent — and after.’’ 
The Proceedings of this meeting are now in press and will ap- 
pear in about two months. Among papers read at recent meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Archaeological Society in Milwaukee were 
“The ships of the great lakes,’? by Eugene Hermann and 
‘*Household industries of the Pueblo Indians,’’ by Louis Lotz. 
The Indiana Historical Society held a meeting December 31, 
1914, for the election of officers, at which no papers appear to 
have been read. Professor Isaac J. Cox’s paper on ‘‘Ohio and 
western sectionalism’’ read at the dedication of the museum 
and library building of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society, May 30, 1914, is printed in the October number of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. An interesting 
address on ‘‘ Pittsburgh in 1821 as seen by Anne Royall,’’ deliv- 
ered by Charles W. Dahlinger before the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, is printed in the February-March num- 
ber of the Magazine of History. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Indiana Magazine of History continues to hold the premier 
position among the historical periodicals of the old Northwest 
in editorial workmanship and quality of paper. The following 
are the principal articles in the numbers from June, 1914, to 
March, 1915, inclusive: ‘‘Home life in early Indiana,’’ by Wil- 
liam Vogel; ‘‘The campaign of 1888 in Indiana,’’ by R. C. Bur- 
ley ; ‘‘ Hindostan — a pioneer town of Martin county,’’ by Carlos 
T. McCarty; ‘‘Conscription and draft in Indiana,’’ by Charles 
E. Canup; ‘‘Constitution making in early Indiana,’’ by James 
A. Woodburn; ‘‘ Jackson county prior to 1850,’’ by John E. 
Lazerby ; ‘‘Indiana history in the schools,’’? by O. H. Williams; 
‘The academies of Indiana,’’ by John Hardin Thomas; ‘‘ Karly 
Methodist circuits in Indiana,’’ by William W. Sweet; ‘‘Indi- 
ana’s growth, 1812-1820,’’ by Waldo F. Mitchell; ‘*‘The old Chi- 
cago road,’’ by Jesse S. Birch; ‘‘The flow of colonists to and 
from Indiana before the civil war,’’ by William O. Lynch; ‘‘The 
Indiana State Federation of Labor,’’ by Ralph W. Van Valer; 
and ‘‘French settlements in Floyd county,’’ by Alice L. Green. 
A new periodical, Indiana History, Past and Present, a Monthly 
Magazine of Hoosier Progress was started by George Cottman 
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of Indianapolis in April, 1914, but no copies have been received. 

Four numbers of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society have appeared during the year, but they bear dates from 
July, 1913, to October, 1914, inclusive. The last issue contains 
nearly two hundred pages and it would seem that, if it is advis- 
able to publish so much, it would be better to make the magazine 
a monthly or bi-monthly. Among the articles in these four num- 
bers are the following: ‘‘ Marking the site of old Fort Joseph,’’ 
by M. M. Quaife; ‘‘Legends of the Starved Rock country,’’ by 
H. A. Rhoades; ‘‘The know-nothing movement in Illinois,’’ by 
John P. Senning; ‘‘Senatorial disputes resulting from the appor 
tionment act of 1841,’’ by Kathleen M. Clyne; ‘‘ Bishop Matthew 
Simpson and the funeral of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by William W. 
Sweet; ‘‘Hon. John M. Robinson,’’ by Dr. Daniel Bery; ‘‘The 
Piasa,’’ by Frederick E. Voelker; ‘‘New Jersey families in Illi- 
nois — the Casad and Stites families,’?’ by Edmund J. James; 
‘‘The name of Illinois,’ by Mrs. Kate B. Rogers; ‘‘The Metho- 
dist church and reconstruction,’’ by William W. Sweet; ‘‘The 
county seat battles of Cass county,’’ by J. N. Gridley; ‘‘ Jules 
Leon Cottet, a former member of the Icarian community,’’ by 
Felicie Cottet Snider; ‘‘M. H. Chamberlin, president of McKen- 
dree College,’’? by Clifford D. Chamberlin; ‘‘The hero of the 
wreck of the Independence, Colonel A. F. Rogers,’’ by W. T. 
Norton; ‘‘ Morris Long and some of his descendants,”’ including 
Stephen H. Long, by G. Frank Long; and Archbishop Ireland’s 
address on the services of General James Shields at the unveil- 
ing of the Shields statue in the Minnesota capitol, October 20, 
1914. 

The April and July, 1914, numbers of the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly are devoted to miscellaneous papers 
and contain ‘‘The birthplace of Little Turtle,’’ by Calvin Young; 
‘Clement L. Vallandingham,’’ by W. H. Van Fossan; ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of Lutheranism in Ohio,’’ by B. F. Prince; ‘‘Geographic 
influences in the history of Milan, Ohio,’’ by Charles G. Shatzer ; 
‘‘Ohio generals and field officers in the civil war,’’ by Colonel 
W. L. Curry; and ‘‘A history of banking in Ohio,’’ by P. W. 
Huntington. The October issue contains a valuable archeologi- 
cal map of the state. 

The principal subjects dealt with in the April, July, and Octo- 
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ber numbers of the Wisconsin Archaeologist are: ‘‘ Aboriginal 
evidences in northwestern Wisconsin,’’ ‘‘The unveiling of the 
tablets on the Observatory hill mounds,’’ ‘‘ Indian hill mounds,’’ 
‘‘The Fond du Lae cache of copper implements,’’ and ‘‘ Archaeo- 
logical resources of western Wisconsin.’’ The April, 1914, issue 
of the Journal of Geography, published in Madison, contains 
several articles of interest to students of Wisconsin history, 
among which are ‘‘The settlement and position of Milwaukee,’’ 
by L. T. Gould; ‘‘Influence of the Mississippi river on the devel- 
opment of Wisconsin,’’ by B. A. Stickle; and ‘‘The port of Su- 
perior,’’ by J. S. Merrill. 

Only one article in the last four numbers of the American 
Historical Review bears upon the history of the Northwest — 
Charles M. Andrews’ ‘‘ Anglo-French commercial rivalry, 1700- 
1750; the western phase,’’ begun in the April, 1915, issue. The 
first volume of the Misstssrppr VatLtey Historica Review con- 
tains but two pertinent articles: ‘‘Critical evaluation of the 
sources for western history,’’ by M. M. Quaife and ‘‘ Methods 
and operations of the Scioto group of speculators,’’ by Archer 
B. Hulbert. The April, 1914, issue of Americana contains ‘‘The 
election of Judge Doolittle as senator from Wisconsin,’’ by 
Duane Mowry, and the September and November issues contain 
two anonymous articles entitled ‘‘The territorial supreme court 
of Wisconsin and its judges,’’ and ‘‘ Territorial days in Wiscon- 
sin.’’ In the Journal of American Folk-Lore for January- 
March, 1914, is ‘‘ Folk-lore of the central Algonkin Indians,’’ by 
A. Skinner. 

The September issue of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society contains two articles of interest: ‘‘The Rev. 
Theodore Brouwers, missionary in the West Indies and pioneer 
priest in western Pennsylvania,’’ by Felix Fellner and ‘‘The 
first three Catholic churches in Zanesville, Ohio,’’ by Robert J. 
J. Harkins. A very promising new periodical, the Catholic His- 
torical Review, published by the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, presents in its first issue for April, 1915, a paper 
on ‘‘Flemish Franciscan missionaries in North America, 1674- 
1738,’’ by Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes. An article on ‘‘The 
Norvoo charter, 1845,’’ is in the October number of the Journal 
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of History, published by the Reorganized Church of Latter Day 
Saints at Lamoni, Iowa. 

Two articles in recent numbers of the Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics by Louis Pelzer relate to the field of this report: 
‘‘The private land claims of the old Northwest,’’ (July) and 
‘*The public domain as a field for historical study’’ (October). 
Mr. Turner’s commencement address at the University of Wash- 
ington last June, ‘‘The West and American ideals,’’ has been 
published in the October issue of the Washington Historical 
Quarterly. Two other articles which should be noted are, ‘‘ The 
story of the city of Milwaukee,’’ by W. C. Jenkins in the National 
Magazine (Boston) for February, 1914, and ‘‘The history and 
government of Chicago,’’ by George H. Gaston in the Education- 
al Bi-Monthly (Chicago) of the same date. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


In this section general works will be noted first, followed by 
those whose field is confined to a single state. Subjects in a 
special phase of local history will be grouped geographically in 
the second part rather than topically in the first. As these pa- 
pers deal with work under way as well as with published results, 
many theses in preparation at the universities were listed in the 
one for last year. Nearly all of these are still in course of prep- 
aration, but it seems unnecessary to mention them again unless 
there has been a change in subject or scope. The number of 
theses begun each year greatly exceeds the number published — 
an indication that many would-be doctors fall by the wayside. 

Lewis Spence has brought out an interesting work on The 
myths of the North American Indians (Toronto [1914]. 393 p.). 
The book appears to have been compiled with care and skill and 
it is equipped with a bibliography and a combined glossary and 
index. Katherine B. Judson has compiled the Myth and legends 
of the Mississippi valley (Chicago, 1914. 215 p.).2 Another 
work on the natives is M. R. Harrington’s Sacred bundles of the 
Sac and Fox Indians (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, 1914. pp. 123-262). The third volume of Pioneer 
priests of North America by Rev. F. J. Campbell, S. J. (New 


8 Reviewed in this number. 
4To be reviewed later, 
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York, 1911-1914. 3 v.) deals with the missionary activities 
among the Algonkins. The preceding volumes were devoted to 
the work among the Iroquois and the Huron. John Finley’s 
The French in the heart of America (New York, 1915. 431 p.)° 
is based on a series of articles which appeared originally in 
Scribner’s Magazine. The long expected study by Mr. Alvord 
of the part played by the West in British politics will go to the 
press in a few weeks and will doubtless appear in the fall. Its 
title is now The Mississippi valley in British politics: an essay in 
imperialism. 

For the political history of the Northwest the most important 
publication of the year is a History of the democratic party or- 
ganization in the Northwest, 1824-1840, by Homer J. Webster of 
the University of Pittsburgh (120 p.). This is published as the 
January number of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly and is a careful detailed study based mainly on newspaper 
material. Two theses in the field of politics not previously men- 
tioned are: Political groupings, 1832-1840 —the rise of the 
whig party, by E. E. Robinson (Wisconsin) ; and The campaign 
of 1840, by D. R. Fox (Columbia). With these might be grouped 
Disunion sentiment in the Northwest, 1860-1861, by H. C. Hub- 
bart (Chicago). Diplomatic history is represented by John W. 
Foster’s report as secretary of state in 1892 on Limitation of 
armament on the great lakes which has been issued by the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace (Washington, 1914. 57 
p.); also by three theses in preparation: The influence of John 
Jay in American diplomacy, by C. E. Sweitzer (Pennsylvania) ; 
The History and diplomacy of the Jay treaty, by S. F. Bemis 
(Harvard) ; and English policy towards the United States, 1783- 
1795, by Orpha E. Leavitt (Wisconsin). Theses on the border 
line between history and political science are: The American 
state executive, by C. H. Crennan (Pennsylvania) ; The early his- 
tory of state instructions to senators and representatives im con- 
gress, by K. W. Colgrove (Harvard); and The history of the 
pension movement, 1885 to the present, by D. L. MeMurry (Wis- 
consin). 

A notable publication in the field of social history is Gaillard 
Hunt’s Life in America one hundred years ago (New York, 1914. 


5 To be reviewed later. 
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297 p.).° Florence Robinson is writing a thesis on Social move- 
ments, 1825-1860 (Wisconsin) and Clara Crawford on History 
of legislation concerning education in Michigan and Wisconsin 
(Chicago). A new thesis in the field of religious history is The 
attitude of the Lutherans in America toward the civil war and 
reconstruction, by G. L. Kieffer (Columbia) ; and Katharine J. 
Gallagher has changed the title of her thesis to The missionary 
career of the Right Rev. Jackson Kemper in the Northwest, 
1835-1859 (Wisconsin). 

Five studies treating as many different foreign elements in the 
population of the United States have appeared during the last 
year. They are: a History of emigration from the United King- 
dom to North America, by Stanley C. Johnson (London School 
of Economies and Politics, Studies, no. 34. New York, 1914. 387 
p.). The Scandinavian element in the United States, by Ken- 
drie C. Babeock (University of Illinois, Studies in the social 
sciences, 3;no.3. September, 1914. 223 p.);* Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States from 1881 to,1910, by Samuel Joseph 
(New York, 1914. 209 p.);* Der deutschamerikanische Farmer, 
seine Anteil an der Eroberung und Kolonization der bundes Do- 
mane der Vereinigten Staaten, by Joseph T. Och (Columbus, 
1914. 248 p.); and The Scotch-Irish in America, by Henry J. 
Ford (Princeton, New Jersey, 1915. 607 p.).° 

For commerce and transportation, a most important publica- 
tion, profusely illustrated, is Seymour Dunbar’s History of 
travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915. 4 v.).*° Two theses in 
preparation in this field are: The fur-trade in the great lakes 
region after 1783, by W. E. Stevens (Illinois); and Organized 
railroad-booming in the Mississippi valley, 1837-1857, by R. 8. 
Cotterill (Wisconsin). Financial history is represented by five 
theses under way, two of which are on almost exactly the same 
subject: The crisis of 1837, by R. C. MeGrane (Chicago) ; The 
history of the financial crises of 1837 and 1839 in the United 
States, by R. J. Ray (Harvard); Federal supervision of banks, 
by F. H. Gilman (Cornell); A history of railroad capitalization 

6 Reviewed ante, 1:579. 

7 To be reviewed later. 

8 To be reviewed later. 


® To be reviewed later. 
10 To be reviewed later. 
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in the United States, by F. T. Leilich (Cornell) ; and The history 
of life insurance in the United States, by C. K. Knight (1II- 
linois). 

Four general theses in the domain of manufacturing and the 
tariff are: The history of manufactures in the Ohio valley to 
1860, by Isaac Lippincott (Chicago) ; The rise of a wage-earn- 
ing class in the United States, by H. A. Wooster (Yale) ; House- 
hold manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860, by R. M. 
Tryon (Chicago) ; and The American free-trade movement, 1824- 
1860, by R. T. Hearon (Wisconsin). Special industries are be- 
ing dealt with by E. H. Hahne in The history of the meat-pack- 
ing industry in the United States (Harvard) ; A. H. Cole in The 
history of the woolen manufacturing industry in the United 
States (Harvard); L. M. Cosgrove in The history of the glass 
mdustry in the United States (Harvard); and F. E. Richter in 
The history of the copper industry m the United States (Har- 
vard). 

The public domain has attracted much interest of late as a 
field for historical research and is well worth tilling. Certain 
phases of the subject are dealt with by Raynor G. Wellington 
of the University of South Dakota in his The political and sec- 
tional influence of the public lands, 1828-1842 (1914. 131 p.).* 
Two theses on land topies are: The confirmation of foreign 
land titles in the acquired territories of the United States, by 
T. P. Martin (Harvard); and Early land speculation m the 
Northwest territory, by P. J. Stoneberg (Columbia). For the 
history of agriculture, F. L. Cummings is writing on The devel- 
opment of prairie agriculture (Chicago); and Wilfred Eldred 
on Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade in the Unit- 
ed States since 1860 (Harvard). 

The Illinois Centennial Commission has determined to signal- 
ize the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the state 
to the union by the production in 1918 of a comprehensive and 
scholarly history of the state. The members of the publication 
committee, fortunately, are men who understand that history 
should be written by historians instead of by retired politicians 
and newspaper men and they have selected Clarence W. Alvord, 
whose connections with the Illinois State Historical Library and 


11 To be reviewed later. 
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the Illinois historical survey of the university make him the 
logical man for the place, for editor-in-chief. The work as now 
planned will be in five volumes dealing respectively with ‘* Dis- 
trict and territory, 1673-1818,’’ ‘‘The frontier state, 1818-1848,’’ 
‘‘The era of transition, 1848-1870,’’ ‘‘The industrial state, 1870- 
1893,’’ ‘*The modern commonwealth, 1893-1918.’’ The men who 
will collaborate with Mr. Alvord in the writing of the volumes, so 
far as they have been selected, are Ernest L. Bogart, Arthur C. 
Cole, and Theodore C. Pease, all of the University of Illinois. 
It is expected, however, that a considerable number of research 
assistants will be used to collect material and get it in shape for 
the final work. The preliminary volume planned by the com- 
mission on Illinois in 1818, the preparation of which was under- 
taken by the writer, has made some progress and it is hoped that 
it may be sent to press early in 1916. 

Two recent numbers of the Studies in the social sciences of the 
University of Illinois deal with phases of the financial history 
of the state. Theyare: The development of banking in Illinois, 
1817-1863, by George W. Dowrie (vol. 2: no. 4, imprint 1913. 181 
p.);** and A history of the general property tax in Illinois, by 
Robert M. Haig (vol. 3: nos. 1-2. 1914. 235 p.). The Munsell 
Publishing Company has brought out a history of Rock Island 
county in combination with their much combined Historical en- 
cyclopaedia of Illinois, by Bateman and Selby (Chicago, 1914. 
2 v.). Three theses in preparation at the university are: The 
German settlement in Illinois, by J. J. Kile; Farm tenure in Il- 
linois since 1880, by C. L. Stewart; and Commission government 
in the cities of Illinois, by C. A. Hanford. At the University of 
Chieago, J. C. Hamilton is writing on The history of administra- 
tion in Illinois; and J. F. Lee upon Transportation as a factor 
im the development of Illinois. 

The event of Indiana historiography during the past year was 
the publication of Logan Esarey’s History of Indiana (Indian- 
apolis, 1915. 528 p.).° A Brief history of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, by Irving Frederic Brown appeared in the November Bul- 
letin of the university; while Theodore Stein’s Our old school 
(Indianapolis, 1914. 211 p.) deals with the history of the Ger 


12 Reviewed ante, 1:311. 
18 To be reviewed later, 
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man-English Independent School of Indianapolis. It is an- 
nounced that Francis M. Stalker of the state normal school is 
gathering materials for a work on the history of early schools 
of Indiana. Charles Kettleborough’s Drainage and reclamation 
of the swamp and overflow lands (Indiana Bureau of Legisla- 
tive Information, Bulletin no. 2. Indianapolis, 1914. 68 p.) is 
an historical discussion with the object of advancing the drain- 
age movement. The neglect of Indiana history as a field for 
doctoral dissertations has not been remedied during the past 
year. 

Many aspects of Ohio history are necessarily dealt with in the 
Life of Rutherford Burchard Hayes, by C. R. Williams (Boston, 
1914. 2 v.).* John W. Perrin, librarian of the Case library, 
has written a History of the Cleveland sinking fund of 1862 
(Cleveland, 1913. 68 p.) and Colonel William L. Curry has 
brought out a History of Jerome township, Union county (Col- 
umbus, 1913. 205 p.). Two Ohio county histories of the com- 
mercial type have been noted: a History of Drake county issued 
by the Hobart Publishing Company (Milford, Ohio. 1914. 2 
v.); and the Past and present of Wyandot county, brought out 
by the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company (Chicago, 1914. 2 v.). 
The latter is ‘‘edited’’ by Abraham J. Baughman. The thesis 
subject of W. C. Spielman of Johns Hopkins is now announced 
as The economic basis of Ohio politics, 1803-1870. 

The only publication noted in the field of Michigan history is 
Historical sketches of the Ninth Michigan infantry (Coldwater, 
Michigan, 1913. 75 p.). Two newly announced theses in this 
field are Political campaigns of the civil war in Michigan, by L. 
G. Cooper (Michigan) ; and The historical geography of Detroit, 
by A. E. Parkins (Chicago). In Ellis B. Usher’s Wisconsin, its 
story and biography, 1848-1913, brought out by the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company (Chicago, 1914. 8 v.) the first three volumes 
only are devoted to the history of the state and the remaining 
five contain biographies. Items for western New York and 
Pennsylvania which should be mentioned are: Foundation stones 
of a great diocese [Pittsburgh], by Rev. Andrew Arnold Lamb- 
ing, of which the first volume covering 1749 to 1860 has appeared 
(Pittsburgh, 1914. 345 p.); Peace episodes on the Niagara, by 


14 Reviewed in this number. 
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Frank H. Severance (Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, 
xvi. Buffalo, 1914. 392 p.); and three items by Peter A. Por- 
ter: How lake commerce began (32 p.), Landmarks on the Ni- 
agara frontier (69 p.), and Niagara county’s share in the battle 
of Lake Erie (15 p.), all published at Buffalo in 1914. A local 
study, which, however, transcends state boundaries, is a thesis 
in preparation by B. H. Schockel on The historical geography of 
the lead region of Illinois-Wisconsin-lowa (Chicago). 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Work on the Atlas of historical geography of the United States 
which is being prepared by the department of historical research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington has made some prog- 
ress during the year. R. H. Whitbeck of the University of Wis- 
consin was associated with it for four months. The dinner of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Chicago in De- 
cember disclosed much activity on the part of committees along 
the lines of stimulating research in and teaching of local history 
and improvement of history teaching in general. One commit- 
tee is investigating the administration of historical societies and 
another is interesting itself in the marking of historic sites. An 
historical novel which deals with events in the history of Illinois 
and Wisconsin is Everett McNeil’s The totem of Black Hawk 
(Chicago, 1914. 369 p.). The growing interest in historical 
pageantry has resulted in the publication of a number of general 
books on the subject. One which might be mentioned is Ralph 
Davol’s Handbook of American pageantry (Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, 1914. 236 p.). 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has issued in very attractive 
form Reuben Gold Thwaites, a memorial address, by Frederic J. 
Turner (Madison, 1914. 94 p.). Three Bulletins of information 
issued by the society during the year contain ‘‘ Reports of auxil- 
iaries, for 1913,’’ ‘‘List of active members,’’ and ‘‘ Periodicals 
and newspapers currently received.’’ Researches were conduct- 
ed by the Wisconsin Archaeological Society during the past year 
in Waushara county and the Lae Courte Oreilles region and 
groups of Indian mounds near Madison were marked with de- 
scriptive tablets. The Waukesha County Historical Society has 
completed its monument to the three Cushing brothers — civil 
war heroes — and it will be dedicated on memorial day, 1915. 
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The society is now raising a fund to establish the Cushing Me- 
morial Park around the monument. 

The ‘‘Lineoln Way”’ investigation has been continued by C. M. 
Thompson for the Illinois State Historical Library and a formal 
printed report has been presented to the present legislature 
(Springfield, 1915. 70 p.). Stephen A. Douglas, a memorial is 
a privately printed book compiled and edited by Edward S. 
Marsh (Brandon, Vermont, 1914. 121 p.). The Chicago Histori- 
cal Society is doing a valuable work in arousing interest in and 
spreading information about local history by providing a series 
of lectures for school children on the history of the city and 
state. A history of Chicago from 1613 to 1914, in a pageant is 
by Ruth C. Collins (Chicago, Ravinia Club, 1914. 10 p.). For 
a number of years individuals have been agitating for the pre- 
servation of the great Cahokia mound in Illinois opposite St. 
Louis and this agitation led to a meeting in St. Louis in March, 
1914, of Illinois and Missouri people at which a Cahokia Mound 
Association was formed and a movement started to secure a 
federal appropriation for the purchase of the mound. The cen- 
tennial of the battle of Plattsburg, September 11, 1914, was fit- 
tingly observed by a ‘‘ Military Tract celebration’’ at Macomb 
in MeDonough county, Illinois, where a monument to the two 
heroes of the battle, General Macomb and Commodore MeDon- 
ough, was unveiled. Other local anniversaries observed in IIli- 
nois were: the centennial of the erection of Fort Edwards, cele- 
brated by a home-coming at Warsaw, September 29 — October 1 
and the dedication of a monument erected by the state; the cen- 
tennial of the organization of St. Clair county, celebrated at 
Belleville by a home-coming and pageant, September 13 — 20; 
and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the organization of Jersey 
county, celebrated by the county historical society, August 5. 

Attempts are being made in a number of states to teach state 
and local history in the grade and high schools, but in Indiana 
alone has any adequate body of material been supplied suitable 
for the purpose. Readings in Indiana history," compiled and 
edited by a committee of the history section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association (Bloomington: Indiana University, 1914. 
470 p.) contains well arranged and carefully selected extracts 


15 Reviewed ante, 1:588. 
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from both source and secondary materials. Each extract is 
provided with an adequate introduction and the ‘‘Outlines for 
study’’ at the end are suggestive. In my youth from the post- 
humous papers of Robert Dudley (Indianapolis, 1914. 493 p.) is 
an anonymous work on the border line between fiction and rem- 
iniscence, which contains a good picture of pioneer life in In- 
diana. 

The approaching centennial in Indiana is arousing much in- 
terest in historical matters and various institutions in the state 
are taking advantage of this interest and endeavoring to satisfy 
the demands created by it. Thus the state library devoted the 
September and December numbers of its Bulletin to condensed 
sketches of various phases of Indiana history with brief bibli- 
ographies appended. The March number of the Bulletin con- 
tains a ‘‘Select list of books on Indiana’’ recommended for pur- 
chase by local libraries. The state library also makes a prac- 
tice of loaning books throughout the state and so every oppor- 
tunity is given for a widespread study of different phases of In- 
diana history. In connection with the centennial plans, the 
committee on education of the German alliance has offered two 
prizes for essays in English on ‘‘ The influence of German civili- 
zation in the state of Indiana.’’ The competition, which closes 
January 1, 1916, is open to students in any university, college, 
or normal school in the state. A campaign has been begun by 
the Colonial Dames of Indiana for the preservation of existing 
town, church, and family records and the location and inspection 
of old graveyards. The churches of Indiana, also, are begin- 
ning to take an interest in the past. For some time William W. 
Sweet of De Pauw University has been at work on the history of 
the Methodist church and his efforts resulted recently in the ap- 
pointment of conference historians in two of the four confer- 
ences of the state. The Presbyterians, also, at a recent meeting 
at New Albany, took steps looking toward a systematic study of 
the history of Presbyterianism in Indiana. 

The historic town of New Harmony, Indiana, celebrated its 
centennial, June 6-13, 1914 and the event led to a number of pub- 
liecations of an historical character. Historic New Harmony, 
1814-1914 by NoraC. Freytagoet and W. V. Mangrum (New Har- 
mony, 1914. 65 p.) was the official guide for the celebration and 
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contains historical and biographical sketches and many illustra- 
tions. The Indiana Historical Society brought out as number 
4 of volume v of its Publications, John H. Halliday’s An Indian 
village, New Harmony (Indianapolis, 1914. pp. 201-229). This 
sketch was written originally in 1869 and later revised and car- 
ried down to 1881. One of the features of the New Harmony 
celebration was a pageant and the success of this has stimulated 
much interest in historical pageantry in the state. Various 
towns and counties are planning for centennial celebrations with 
pageants during 1915 and the state library has published a list 
of its books and articles on pageants in its March Bulletin. 

Number 3 of the Bulletins of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion is A sketch of historical societies in Michigan, by George N. 
Fuller (Lansing, 1914. 62 p.). This contains brief histories of 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society and its predecessor, 
the Historical Society of Michigan, together with the by-laws and 
a roster of members of the former. The commission maintains 
what might be called an information bureau for the answering of 
questions pertaining to Michigan history. It has encouraged the 
organization of local historical societies and has endeavored to 
assist them to direct their energies profitably. The commission 
has coéperated, also, with the schools, public libraries, clubs, and 
societies of all sorts, in arousing interest in state and local his- 
tory. Another feature of the commission’s work was the as- 
sistance rendered to the Mackinac Island State Park Commis- 
sion in selecting suitable commemorative names for historic 
sites, drives, paths, groves, caves, springs, and other features 
of the island. These will be used on a detailed map which is to 
be published by the park commission. 

A comparison of historical activities in the old Northwest 
with those in other sections of the Mississippi valley, as disclosed 
in the surveys published in the Review leads clearly to the con- 
clusion that this section is in advance of the others both in quan- 
tity and quality. Moreover, a comparison of this paper with 
the one published a year ago shows clearly that there has been 
advance and improvement in the situation as regards historical 
work in the old Northwest itself. There is still much room for 
improvement, however; Ohio needs a reorganization, while build- 
ings and equipment are badly needed in Indiana, Illinois, and 
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Michigan. Even where conditions are at their best, an unlimited 
amount of work remains to be done in the collection and publi- 
cation of material to say nothing of the writing of monographs 
and general histories. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Some New-Founp Recorps or tHe Lewis anp CLARK 
EXPEDITION 


The expedition of Lewis and Clark across the continent in the 
years 1803 to 1806 has well been called ‘‘our national epic of 
exploration.’’ Conceived and directed by President Jefferson, 
authorized by act of congress, and carried out by officers and 
1 soldiers drawing the pay and subject to the discipline of the 
United States army, it constituted in the fullest sense a great 
a] national enterprise. Moreover, its successful execution by the 
| two youthful leaders, its romantic and adventurous character, 

and the extent and importance of the territory explored, all 
th have combined to create among Americans a deep and abiding 

interest in the story of this ‘‘noble adventure in the cause of 

civilization.’’ 
i The story of the Lewis and Clark records is comparable in 
{| interest to that of the expedition itself. Upon no point was Jef- 
i ferson, the father of the expedition, more urgent than that with 
respect to the keeping and preservation of the records. For 
this fuller story the reader is referred to the scholarly introdue- 
' tion to the Thwaites edition of the original journals of the ex- 
| pedition. Here it will suffice to say that Jefferson’s wishes in 
the matter of keeping them were loyally carried out. Seldom 
have the doings of an exploring party been more conscientiously 
or fully recorded. In addition to the records of the two leaders, 
the four subordinate officers, Patrick Gass, Charles Floyd, John 
Ordway, and Nathaniel Pryor, and at least two of the privates, 
Joseph Whitehouse and Robert Frazier, kept journals.‘ With | 
respect to the publication of these precious records, however, 
Jefferson and the scholarly world in general were grievously 
disappointed. The journal of Gass appeared with commenda- 








1It is possible that a journal was kept by siill another private, George Shannon, 
} but if so it has been lost to the world thus far. 
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ble promptness in the year 1807. Seven years later, after nu- 
merous delays and difficulties, was published Nicholas Biddle’s 
paraphrase of the narrative portion of the journals as furnished 
him by Clark. This may be regarded as the official edition of 
the records of the expedition. Although Biddle’s work had 
been skilfully done it was still but a condensed paraphrase of 
the records placed at his disposal. Not until a century had 
elapsed after the launching of the expedition were the original 
journals themselves made available to the public. Then a vet- 
eran historical editor, the late Mr. Thwaites, made a diligent 
search for all the existing records. The fragmentary journal of 
Floyd and portions of the records kept by Lewis and Clark were 
known to be in existence, while Gass’s journal had long been 
published in modified form. Ordway’s journal was known to 
have been purehased by Clark and sent to Biddle, and was 
thought to have been returned later by the latter to Clark. The 
search which Mr. Thwaites instituted for it proved vain; inci- 
dentally, however, it led to the discovery, in the possession of 
heirs of Clark, of a large mass of important records of the two 
leaders of the expedition, whose existence had been unknown 
to the world in general, and whose significance had been unap- 
preciated by its immediate possessors. The journal of White- 
house, too, was recovered, after wanderings more extensive, 
apparently, than its author had ever undergone in real life. 

Regretfully, doubtless, the editor concluded that all the ree- 
ords of the expedition still extant had been located, and pro- 
ceeded with the publication. The success achieved in his seareh 
had been great enough to render the publication of the journals 
a noteworthy event in the annals of American historiography. 
The journals of Floyd, Whitehouse, and Clark were given to the 
world practically complete,’ together with the recovered por- 

2The journal was prepared for publication by an Irish schoolmaster, David 
McKeehan; he modernized the original language of the journal, so that it is not pos 
sible to determine from it what Gass actually wrote. Nevertheless it seems evident 
that the editor’s work was performed conscientiously, and in view of the disappear- 
ance of the original manuscript, and of the fate of the other Lewis and Clark re 
ords, the humble schoolmaster deserves a tribute of commendation for his work in 
making Gass’s journal known to the world. 

8 Since Floyd died early in the expedition his journal covers a period of only a 
little over three months. Tht journal of Whitehouse ends November 5, 1805: it 
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tions of Lewis’ journals, approximately one-half of the original, 
and the scientific data and other miscellaneous material pertin- 
ent to the expedition. The records of the expedition known to 
have been kept, but now lost to the world, ineluded the journals 
of Ordway, Frazier, and Pryor, and the missing portions of the 
journal of Captain Lewis. 

Included in the ‘‘lore not learned from books’’ imbibed by 
the writer of these lines in boyhood is the following homely 
story: A countryman had come into possession of a sum of 
money which he had no adequate means of safeguarding. He 
solved the difficulty by placing it in the middle of a well traveled 
road and covering it with a heavy stone, reasoning that no one 
of the many users of the highway would take the trouble to re- 
move the stone to one side. When in course of time the owner 
desired to use his money he repaired to the spot where he had 
concealed it and found, as he had expected, money and stone 
unmolested. The moral of the story finds pertinent illustration 
in the facts attending the recent discovery among the Biddle 
family papers, almost eleven decades after the conclusion of the 
expedition, and a century after the appearance of the Biddle 
narrative, of further extensive and valuable Lewis and Clark 
records. Until about a year and a half ago these papers con- 
tinued to repose in the Biddle country home near Philadelphia. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Charles Biddle, a grandson 
of Nicholas Biddle, they were then turned over to the Library 
of Congress; the bulk of them have been retained there, but a 
considerable quantity, consisting of more private and miscel- 
laneous papers, were returned to the donor and are now in the 
custody of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

in the course of examination of the papers sent to the Library 
of Congress a considerable manuscript, contained within loose- 
leather covers, was found, which proved to be the long lost 
journal of Sergeant John Ordway. The document was returned 
to Mr. Biddle and in the spring of 1914 the writer was granted 
permission by him to make a copy of it with a view to securing 
its publication. 

Up to this time no careful examination of the document had 


covers, therefore, some eighteen of the twenty-eight months consumed by the expedi- 
tion, 
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been made, and only the fact that it was the Ordway journal was 
known. Upon further examination, made during the course of 
copying, it became apparent that Ordway had kept his journal 
with the greatest of care and regularity from the day of depart- 
ure from river Dubois, May 14, 1804, until the headwaters of the 
Columbia were reached, September 30, 1805. With this date the 
entries suddenly ceased. Various considerations — the knowl- 
edge that Ordway completed the journey, the care with which 
the journal had been kept without a single day’s omission dur- 
ing a period of sixteen and one-half months, the condition of the 
( manuscript itself, contained within covers to which it had not, 
apparently, originally belonged — tended alike to the conclusion 
that the find in hand represented but a portion of the original 
record. This conclusion was accordingly communicated to Mr. 
Biddle, with the request that a further search be made among 
the family papers for the continuation of the journal. The re- 
sponse to this request proved highly gratifying. Among the 
papers deposited with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
four manuscript volumes of varying size were found which 
seemed to bear upon the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
smallest of them proved to be a journal of the trip by Clark up 
the Missouri river in 1808 which resulted in his treaty with the 
Osage Indians and the establishment of Fort Osage. While 
possessing an interest of its own it has no connection with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and may be omitted from further 
consideration here. Two of the volumes were the continuation, 
to completion, of Sergeant Ordway’s journal. The last and 
largest volume of the four contains the journal (incomplete) 
kept first by Lewis and later by Clark of the river trip from 
Pittsburgh down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to river Du- 
bois in the autumn and early winter of 1808. Later the remain- 
ing blank pages of the book were utilized for writing down ran- 
dom notes and observations during the course of the expedition 
proper, so that in addition to the regular narrative journal a 
; considerable portion of the volume is made up of contents of 
the latter character. 
It remains to offer some estimate of the significance of the 
newly-discovered records. Since sufficient opportunity has not 
yet been afforded for making a careful study of them the one 
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which follows is regarded as tentative only, susceptible of mod- 
ification should further study reveal the necessity therefor. In 
view of the fullness of our present knowledge of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, it can searcely be expected that the new-found 
journals will supply much that is novel in the way of informa- 
tion, or alter materially our conception of the expedition based 
upon the records already in print. That they possess decided 
historical interest and importance is obvious nevertheless. The 
viewpoint of the two leaders of the expedition was necessarily 
a different one from that held by their followers. The great 
bulk of the reeords hitherto known were written by Lewis and 
Clark. They contain, according to Mr. Thwaites’s estimate, 
about 1,060,000 words. So far there has been no sufficient check 
upon the journals kept by the two commanders. The Gass jour- 
nal, which comes nearest to affording one, contains, as pub- 
lished, about 83,000 words. The Whitehouse journal, 67,000 
words in length, and that of Floyd, containing about 12,500 
words, are both fragmentary. The former fails to cover the 
last ten and one-half months of the expedition, while the latter 
covers only three months in all. Ordway’s journal, on the other 
hand, contains about 125,000 words, and lacks not a single daily 
entry for the entire period of the expedition. In this latter 
respect it is unique, although Clark’s journal is virtually com- 
plete, lacking entries for only ten days, the events of which were 
summarized later. Thus in the Ordway journal we have avail- 
able for the first time, in the shape of a reeord kept by a sub- 
ordinate, a complete check upon the journals of the leaders of the 
expedition. 

With respect to the quality of Ordway’s record we have the 
testimony of Biddle, who used it, that it is much better than the 
Gass journal, and that he found it ‘‘really very useful.’’ This 
general testimonial of the accomplished editor is more signifi- 
eant and valuable than any opinion which the writer’s present 
familiarity with the work renders possible. It may be in order, 
however, to add something by way of illustrating the opinion of 
Biddle and the historical worth of Ordway’s journal. 

The reader of Clark’s journal finds no reason for supposing 
that the entries for July 12 and July 13, 1804, were composed 
under any different circumstances, or that their details are any 
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less reliable than usual. Yet the following sentence from Ord- 
way’s journal for July 14, 1804, supplies a detail very essential 
to the proper understanding of the entries in question: ‘‘Capt. 
Clarks notes & Remarks of 2 days blew overboard this morning 
in the Storm, and he was much put to it to Recolect the courses 
&C 9? 

Ordway’s entry for August 9, 1804, illustrates in another way 
the value of his journal. For this day’s doings we have the 
records made by Clark, Floyd, Whitehouse, Gass, and Ordway. 
Of them all the latter’s record is the most detailed and valuable, 
and is the one, apparently, from which Biddle drew the greater 
part of his entry for this day.‘ 

Still another way in which the newly discovered journal adds 
to our knowledge of the expedition is illustrated by the entries 
for August 13 and 14, 1804. On the former day Ordway was 
sent in charge of a detachment of four men to seek the Omaha 
village and invite the chiefs to a council with the explorers the 
following day. The embassy found only a deserted village, and 
after a tedious excursion regained the main party at noon of the 
following day. As might be expected Ordway’s narrative for 
these two days is more detailed and authoritative than is that 
of any of the other journalists. Of the latter we have the jour- 
nals of Clark, Whitehouse, Floyd, and Gass. The entries of 
Whitehouse, Floyd, and Gass are relatively brief and perfune- 
tory. Except for his astronomical observations this is also true 
of Clark’s entry for the thirteenth. His journal for the four- 
teenth is longer, incorporating evidently a summary of the 
story told by Ordway’s party upon its return. Ordway’s account 
of the two day’s excursion possesses the two-fold superiority 

4To enable those who desire to compare Ordway’s entry with those of the others 
for this day (already in print) the former is appended here: ‘‘ Thursday 9th. a 
foggy morning which detained us till past 7 oClock at which time we Set out under 
a gentle Breeze from 8S. E. we passed Round Several points of high wood land Capt 
Clark & Sgt Floyd went out hunting on S. S. came 11 miles by 12 O, C. where the 
River had formerly cut across a bend where it had Broke through a narrow Stripe of 
woods on each side of the River, the old channel in the above mentioned bend is 
ponds & Islands. the hills are a Great distance from the River this Several days 
the land on the River is low chiefly covered with cottonwood & Grape vines &. ©. 
the Grapes are verry pleanty on the River for this Several days. Capt Clark killed 


a Turkey & Joined us towards evening. we camped on 8. 8S. of the River The 
Musquetoes more troublesome than ever.’’ 
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over that of his leader of being a first hand narrative and also 
approximately twice as long. Here again Biddle found Ordway 
‘‘very useful,’’ most of his account of the excursion being taken 
from this source. 

On August 30 and 31, 1804, an important conference and coun- 
cil was held with the Sioux Indians, into whose territory the 
explorers had now come. Since Floyd had died ten days earlier, 
our knowledge of this event is derived from the journals of 
Gass, Whitehouse, Clark, and Ordway. All seem to have felt 
the importance of the affair, and made longer entries in their 
journals for these two days than usual. Gass devotes 400 words 
to describing the proceedings; Whitehouse’s journal runs to 225 
words the first day and 3 (‘‘a pleasant morning’’) the second; 
Clark’s narrative contains 950 words, and Ordway’s 1850.° 
Ordway alone records the speeches made by the several chiefs 
in council; his doing so largely accounts for the greater length 
of his narrative as compared with Clark’s. The first three of 
these speeches are reproduced in the Biddle narrative, but, sum- 
marizing as usual, the editor omits to print four following 
speeches recorded by Ordway. 

In conclusion concerning Ordway, it is plain that, the two 
leaders excepted, his journal is more interesting and valuable 
than that of any other member of the expedition. Probably it 
would not be exaggerating to say that it is more important than 
those of Whitehouse, Gass, and Floyd combined. It covers 
every day of the two and one-third year period consumed by 
the expedition proper; it affords for the first time an adequate 
check upon the journals kept by Lewis and Clark, the com- 
manders; it is written by a man possessed by evident shrewd- 
ness and keenness of observation. Of his pertinacity, the fact 
of his keeping a diary without a break for twenty-eight months, 
under the conditions of life we know it to have been kept, in it- 
self affords sufficient proof. It is throughout a valuable com- 
mentary upon the record kept by Clark, and in some instances 
at least may fairly be said to be its superior. 

The Lewis and Clark journal of the trip preliminary to the 
expedition proper, from Pittsburgh to river Dubois in the latter 
part of the year 1803, possesses more of novelty than does the 


5 The figures given are approximate. 
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Ordway journal. All the Lewis and Clark journals hitherto 
known to be extant begin with the departure from the camp on 
the Dubois in May, 1804, upon the main portion of the exploring 
expedition. This is the case, too, as we have seen, with Ord- 
way’s journal. Concerning Lewis’ experiences on his journey 
from Washington to river Dubois our knowledge has been based 
principally upon the letters written by him and by others during 
this time. Yet the great expedition may well be said to have 
been fairly launched with the launching of Lewis’ boat on the 
Ohio at eleven o’clock in the morning of August 30, 1803, upon 
a voyage that was to end over three years later at St. Louis. 
The document before us is a leather bound volume containing 
258 pages 45 by 734 inches in size; 37 pages are blank, 93 pages 
are devoted to notes and observations, and 128 pages to the 
journal of the river trip. The latter begins at Pittsburgh, Au- 
gust 30, and concludes at river Dubois with the entry for De- 
ecember 12. Unfortunately, however, entries are lacking for 
over half of the total period of the voyage. The principal omis- 
sion is that of September 19 to November 12, a period of fifty- 
four days. The reason for this hiatus is not apparent; possibly 
the journal was kept in another note book and still awaits dis- 
covery by some future, fortunate searcher. To some extent the 
omission is compensated by two letters of Lewis from Cinein- 
nati published in the Thwaites edition of the journals, one to 
Clark, September 28, the other to Jefferson, October 3. 

Turning our attention from the omissions to the contents of 
the journal, Lewis’ portion of the narrative covers thirty-six 
days, and Clark’s contribution eleven days. The change in au- 
thorship from Lewis to Clark is due to the fact that on Novem- 
ber 28, at the mouth of Kaskaskia river, Lewis turned boat and 
journal alike over to Clark, and proceeded thence overland to 
St. Louis, Clark entering the voyage to the end at river Dubois. 
Incidentally it may be noted that three respectable authorities 
on Lewis and Clark state that Lewis gave over the boat at Louis- 
ville, himself making an overland journey from this point to St. 
Louis.* The authority for this statement is not in evidence; in 
the light of the present journal its incorrectness is apparent. 


6 Eva E. Dye, The conquest (Chicago, 1903), 151; Olin D. Wheeler, The trail of 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 (New York, 1904), 1:61; James K. Hosmer, Gass’s 
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The journal contains, as it has come down to us, about 15,000 
words, chiefly the handiwork of Lewis. The attractiveness of the 
ill-fated captain’s writings, commented upon by Mr. Thwaites, | 
is much in evidence. On the first day of the voyage occurred a 
near tragedy. Included in Lewis’ equipment for the expedition 
was an air gun, a never failing source of amazement to the red 
men, who regarded it as big medicine of a most potent sort. 
Throughout the expedition only Clark’s Negro servant, York, 
rivaled it in usefulness as a means of amusing and overawing 
the natives. The first occasion of exhibiting the air gun shows 
that at bottom red men and white are much alike. Three miles 
below Pittsburgh the boat was halted for a few minutes. ‘‘Be- 
ing insisted on’’ by several gentlemen, Lewis brought the air 
gun ashore, and charged and fired it several times. The inevit- 
able bystander now takes the center of the stage. ‘‘A Mr. Blaze 
Cenas, being unacquainted with the management of the gun suf- 
fered her to discharge herself accidentally.’’ The ball passed 
through the hat, and cut the temple of a woman forty yards dis- 
tant. She dropped instantly, while a stream of blood gushed 
forth. Great consternation prevailed among the party, until 
presently the sufferer revived, and on examination it was learned 
that the wound was ‘‘by no means mortal or even dangerous.’’ 

One of the strangest omissions from the organization of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition is the absence of a trained surgeon 
or physician. The journal shows that when Lewis reached 
Wheeling this omission came near being supplied. A Doctor 
Patterson, whose father was Robert Patterson, an eminent pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressed a great desire to join the expedition. Lewis consented, 
giving him until three o’clock the following afternoon to be ready 
to start. He also promised, subject to the later approval of 
Jefferson, to bestow upon him the blank appointment of second 
lieutenant with which Jefferson had armed him, for use in the 
event of Clark’s declining to engage in the exploration. It was 
also specified that the doctor was to take with him his stock of 
medicine. He set about his preparations, with much zeal we 
journal of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Chicago, 1904), xxi. Dye and Hosmer 


state that Lewis followed the ‘‘ Vincennes trace’’ to Kaskaskia; Wheeler says he 
‘*went overland from Louisville to St. Louis via Kaskaskia.’’ 
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may imagine; but they were not yet complete when three o’clock 
of the following afternoon arrived, and the inexorable captain 
promptly embarked without him. In view of what the party was 
to face during the next three years it may well be questioned 
whether it would not have been wiser to have given Doctor Pat- 
terson a little more time to get ready for his journey. 

Arrived at Cape Girardeau, Lewis landed to pay his respects 
to the Spanish commandant. His comments on the settlement 
and on his own reception constitute the longest single entry in 
the journal. The commandant proved to be the former Ohio 
trader, Louis Lorimier, whom George Rogers Clark had burned 
out and ruined financially in the course of his revolutionary 
warfare a quarter of a century earlier. Notwithstanding this 
fact the explorers were most hospitably received. The journal- 
ist describes the commandant’s appearance, as also that of his 
numerous family, in considerable detail. The most noteworthy 
feature with respect to the former was his crop of hair, reaching 
almost to his knees and ‘‘ proportionally thick.’’ The queue was 
confined to his back by means of a leathern girdle about the 
waist. Venturing to address him on the subject, Lewis was told 
that the queue was formerly long enough to reach the ground 
when its owner stood erect, ‘‘nor was it much less remarkable 
for its thickness.”’ 

The manners and customs of Cape Girardeau society are 
treated with similar detail. When Lewis called upon the com- 
mandant he was told that the latter had gone with his family to 
attend a horse race. Following him thither, Lewis found the 
race just concluded, and the commandant busy settling the dis- 
putes which had arisen over the betting. He himself had lost 
four horses, valued at $200, yet he bore his loss with cheerful- 
ness, and his son immediately engaged in another race with $600 
in value at issue. The assembled throng is pictured as of the 
lowest and most turbulent type of backwoodsmen, and on such 
a subject Lewis is certainly a competent authority. ‘‘They are 
men of desperate fortunes, but little to loose either character or 
property. they bett very high on these raises [races] in propor- 
tion to their wealth; it is not uncommon for them to risk the 
half or even the whole of their personal property on a single 
wager.’’ Yet even in such a society the fairer sex presents it- 
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self in attractive guise. The commandant’s wife was a half- 
breed Shawnee, ‘‘a very decent woman,’’ and apparently very 
handsome in her younger days. She dressed after the Shawnee 
fashion except as to her linen, in which respect she followed the 
French-Canadian style. The couple had reared a large family of 
very handsome children; the daughter, grown up, was dressed 
‘‘in a plain yet fashionable stile such as is now common in the 
Atlantic States among the respectable people of the middle 
class.’’ The commandant pressed Lewis to stay to supper, over 
which ‘‘the lady of the family presided, and with much cireum- 
spection performed the honours of the table.’’ 

The recovery of these journals from a century of obscurity, 
however interesting in itself, brings prominently before us a 
possibility equally interesting. May not the records of the ex- 
pedition still in hiding eventually be recovered? Ten years ago 
Mr. Thwaites concluded, after a notably successful search, that 
all the records still extant had probably been found. A dozen 
years earlier, Mr. James D. Butler announced a more hopeful 
view of the matter. Reviewing the Coues edition of the Biddle 
narrative, then recently published, he expressed his keen regret 
that the editor had not seen fit to conduct a search for the Ord- 
way journal and other missing records of the expedition, and il- 
lustrated the possibility of so doing by telling, for the first time, 
the story of Robert Frazier’s prospectus of his journal.’ ‘‘The 
unexpected happens,’’ continued Mr. Butler. ‘‘Such a happen- 
ing would be the find of the Journal by Frazier.’’ His words 
were destined to meet a remarkable fulfillment. In an issue of 
the Nation less than four months later Mr. Butler himself an- 
nounced the discovery, within the library he was wont to haunt, 
of the journal of Sergeant Floyd. Since then the journals of 
Whitehouse and Ordway have been found. Still missing are 
those of Frazier, Pryor, and Gass, and approximately one-half 
of the journal kept by Lewis. The writer, like Mr. Butler two 
decades ago, has faith to expect that some or all of these will 
eventually been found. The clue to the whereabouts of the Gass 
manuscript seems the most promising of the list. We have the 
word of Biddle that in 1810 it was in the American Philosoph- 


7 New York Nation, November 2, 1893. 
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ical Library at Philadelphia.*. With such an opening it is not 
improbable to suppose a diligent search for it might be reward- 
ed with success. Perhaps blind chance alone will ever reveal 
the journals of Pryor and Frazier, together with that of youth- 
ful George Shannon, if, indeed, the latter ever kept one. A pos- 
sible clue to these latter records came to my attention only re- 
cently. According to information obtained by Mr. Hamilton, 
veteran specialist among the records of the Indian office at 
Washington, a portion of the Chouteau papers were loaned by 
their owner to the explorer and scientist, Nicollet. The papers 
thus loaned were never returned to their owner; and there is 
some reason for believing that they are now buried in the files of 
the war department. What more probable than that one or more 
of the journals in question should have come into Chouteau’s pos- 
session (Ordway sold his to Clark for ten dollars, and considered 
himself well paid) and by him have been turned over to Nicol- 
let? If to any reader the suggestion seems too visionary or the 
clue too hazy for serious consideration, let him recall the state- 
ment of Mr. Butler with its remarkable confirmation: ‘‘the un- 
expected happens.’’ 


Mito M. Quatre 


Tue UnpErwoop JouRNAL 

The authorship of a journal in the Draper manuscript has 
just come to light in rather an interesting manner. Among the 
papers designated by Doctor Draper as ‘‘Frontier wars,’’ is the 
original diary of an army officer in the West during the years 
1792-1800, which is well written and shows considerable knowl- 
edge of the conduct of the several campaigns. It has been called 
the journal of General Thomas Posey, and was so attributed, 
with an ascription of doubt, in the Descriptive list of manuscript 
collections issued by the Wisconsin Historical Society in 1906. 

A few weeks ago the society received a communication from 
J. H. Whittey of Richmond, Virginia, the owner of Charles 
Campbell’s papers which he had purchased many years ago, ask- 
ing for information concerning a journal, a considerable extract 
of which he had found in Campbell’s handwriting evidently pre- 


8 Letter of July 7, 1810, in Coues, History of the expedition under the command 
of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893), 1:lxxxvi. 
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pared for publication, and on which he had endorsed ‘‘ Diary of 
Captain Thomas T. Underwood.’’ In looking over the journals 
of that period, in the Draper manuscripts, it was found that the 
one ascribed to Posey was endorsed upon the title page: ‘‘Sent 
me by Ch* Campbell, Esq’ the historian of Petersburg, Va. L. C. 
D.’’ A further search disclosed (Draper MSS. 10DD60) a letter 
dated April 10, 1846, from Charles Campbell to Doctor Draper 
saying: ‘‘An old soldier died here a year or two since, who had 
served under Wayne in his Indian campaign on the Ohio & kept 
a diary during that time. He was rather illiterate but some of 
his details are not uninteresting. I have thought of printing the 
diary in a newspaper.’’ The extract in Mr. Whittey’s possession 
begins at Camp Deposit, August 19, 1794. On page 28 of the 
original journal in the Draper collection a heavy biack line has 
been drawn at the date August 19, where begin the words, ‘‘The 
General Calls this place Camp deposite’’— no doubt the tran- 
seriber’s mark of his point of departure. 

These indications appear to establish definitely the authorship 
of the journal in Draper MSS. 16U. This should be noted espe- 
cially in connection with R. C. MeGrane’s notes on ‘‘ William 
Clark’s journal of Wayne’s campaign’’ published in the Mis- 
stssipp! VALLEY HistoricaL Review, 1:418-444, where the journal 
now discovered to be Underwood’s is repeatedly cited as ‘‘Po- 
sey’s.’’ 


Lovise PHELpes KELLoce 


Derroir puRING THE REVOLUTION 

The author of the subjoined letter was Richard Butler, an 
Irish soldier and officer in the American revolution. He came 
to America some years before that war and was stationed at 
Pittsburgh in 1776 as appears by this letter. The following 
year he was made lieutenant colonel in Morgan’s corps and 
served with distinction throughout the war. The advice given in 
his letter was not acted upon, principally because there were not 
enough troops available to undertake the expedition. 

After the termination of the war, General Richard Butler re- 
mained in the regular service and, for a time, was in the Indian 
department in Ohio. In the early part of 1791 he was stationed 
at Pittsburgh and there joined the expedition under General St. 
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Clair that proceeded against the Indians. In the engagement 
with the Indians, known as St. Clair’s defeat, in Mercer county, 
Ohio, November 4, 1791, Butler was killed. In the history of this 
battle it is stated that he was seriously wounded very early in 
the contest. A piece of ‘‘poetry’’ written on the occasion says: 


‘‘He leaned his back against a tree, and there resigned his 
breath, 
And like a valiant soldier sunk in the arms of Death.”’ 


The Indians were left in charge of the battlefield and of the 
dead soldiers. Upon General Butler’s body was found a leather 
pouch containing a number of letters which he had received at 
Pittsburgh in the early spring of 1791. This pouch and letters 
were taken and retained by the Indians. They did not give them 
up to the British authorities as was their habit with most of the 
plunder of this character. I obtained the pouch and letters from 
the Indians several years since, and they are now in the Burton 
Library. The letters were published in 1907 in the Magazine of 
History. 
C. M. Burton 


BuTLeR TO WiLson, March 18, 1776 
{Burton Library — A. L. 8.} 
March 18" 1776 Forr Pitt 

Sir 

By the late Acct* from the Indian Country, I find that there is great 
qnty* of goods Coming to the Delaware towns in the Name of Bawbee 
the Trader, Which Causes much Surmise here As the frontier people 
are very Dubicus of the Integrety of the Indians, I think in Reality 
there ought to be no time lost in Reducing Detroit to the American In- 
terest although it is not a place very Essential to Us in many Respects, 
yet with Regard to the Peace of the Frontier which is very large in 
Extent and much under the Power of the Savage Tribes it is Always in 
the Power of the People who Posses ‘that post to Prompt the Indians to 
do what they Please, therefore if in ours it would be Easy to keep them 
quiet, as they would then see and know their Dependance on us, | 
know it is generally thought that in Case the Quebeck is Reduced (which 
I hope is the Case Ere now) that both Detroit and Niagara must fall, 
True, Niagara must As they have no Settlement to Support them, but the 
Detroit Except it be Capitulated for At the Reduction of Quebeck, may 
Stand without any other Source of Supply this Seven Years by the Set- 
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tlement with Regard to the Article of Provision, As to their other 
Stores you are Already acquainted with, And the quantitys of goods 
that the Merchants has I believe is great as they Sell in the woods very 
low; for these Reasons and the Sattisfaction it would be to the Publick 
in general, (in Case of a great Effort of the Brittons this Summer) to 
think there would be no Danger of an Enemy on our backs and it is 
too well known that the Savages is a very Severe Enemy, I am Induced 
to lay these hints before you, I hope you will Pardon my Attempt on 
the Subject as is Not by way of Dictation, but my Opinion, and wish to 
see the Peace of this Country Secure that we might without Regret Spare 
A Number of good Soldiers to Assist our Brethren on the Sea Coast; I 
Should not have ventured So far on the Subject but that I know you will 
place it to the proper Acct Dr" Sir I Shall be glad to hear from you and 
have your Instructions and Advice; I hope you will Please make my 
most Respectfull Compliments to Doctor Franklin, And Believe me to be 
with Sincerity your most Obedient Humble Servant 


Rico” But ter Ag*t and Int. 
To CoOLONELL JAMES WILLSON 


P, S, M' Sims the lawyer told me that M' Harvey says, that M" Jeffer- 
son Never mentioned the affairs Relative to the Boundaries of this Prov- 
ince to Convention of Virginia. 


The Coppy of the last Treaty Enclosed the first opertunity as I find it 
will be wanted. 


Work oN THE CUMBERLAND Roan 

Among the manuscripts recently deposited in the Virginia 
State Library by the auditor, there came to light the bill of John 
Kinkead and William McBride for superintending the clearing 
of a road over the Cumberland mountains. It is well known 
that Virginia in the session of the general assembly which met 
in October, 1779, passed a law authorizing that such a road be 
cleared. No evidence has heretofore been available to show the 
extent of the work done on the road. The law stated that a 
wagon road was desirable to Kentucky, but that on account of 
its passing through an uninhabitable country, it could not be 
made by adjacent inhabitants, nor could the practicability or 
charge be properly judged of, until the country had been ex- 
plored and such road traced out. Evan Shelby and Richard 
Callaway were appointed commissioners to explore the country 


1 Hening’s statutes, 10:143. 
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on both sides of the Cumberland mountains, and to trace out a 
road, to open and clear it so as to give passag* to travelers with 
pack horses, and to report to the next general assembly as to the 
practicability and charge of making it ‘‘a good waggon road.’' 
The two commissioners were to lay before the auditor a fair 
account for expenses, except the wages and pay of the laborers 
and militia guard, each of whom, for full time, should be entitled 
to a grant of three hundred acres or one hundred and twenty 
pounds at the option of the claimant. The compensation of 
Shelby and Callaway was to be determined by the general as- 
sembly. For protection the commissioners were to call upon the 
commanding officer of the most convenient county or counties, 
the guard to be not exceeding, with the laborers employed, fifty 
men. In ease of the death, disability, or refusal to act of a com- 
missioner, the county court was to nominate a proper person to 
fill the vaeaney. According to the bill submitted to the auditor, 
neither Callaway nor Shelby acted as a commissioner, John Kin- 
kead and William McBride being appointed by the ‘‘court of 
Washington and Kentucky counties.’’ It will be observed that 
the state did not contemplate a wagon road, the construction of 
which would have been extremely difficult and expensive, but 
merely the tracing and marking of a road. 

The bill shows that the work was done in July, August, and 
September of 1780. The principal items are for the purchase of 
thirty pack horses, and thirty-three beeves, and for the services 
of twelve pack horses. The total cost of the supplies used in 
the construction, and of food for the laborers, was £54,033.11, in 
the depreciated currency of that day. The laborers were prob- 
ably paid by grants of land as the law directed. On December 
1, 1781, John Kinkead petitioned the house of delegates for pay 
for his services as superintendent. On December 18, he was 
granted twenty-five pounds specie. In the petition of Kinkead, 
which is printed herewith, it is worthy of note that he says the 
road ‘‘was completed so that waggons has passd.”’ 

Fart G. Swem 
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Petition oF KINKEAD TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA, 
December 1, 1781 
[Virginia State Library, Petitions from Washington county, 1776-1860] 
To THE HONOURABLE THE SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES. 

The petition of John Kinkeade humbly sheweth That your petitioner 
was appointed a commissioner by the Court of Washington County, in 
the room of Evan Shelby, (agreeable to an act of Assembly,) in con- 
junction with the Commissioner from the County of Kentuckey to Su- 
perintend and open a road through the Cumberland Mountains to the 
open country of Kentuckey. — and although Dangerous and difficult as 
the Task was, at that Critical Juncture, the Business was Completed so 
that waggons has passd, and has rendered much ease and Expedition 
to Travelers, ete. 

Your Petitioner therefore beg that your honourable house will take 
his Case into Consideration, and make him such allowance as will be 
Just and adequate to his service. 

And your petitioner as in duty bound shall pray. 


Tue Frencu Setruers at GALLIPoLis 


The copy of the following letter has been sent the managing 
editor by Mrs. Charles P. Noyes of St. Paul, Minnesota, a de- 
scendant of the writer. Joseph Gilman of Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, became a member of the Ohio Company and was later ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Northwest territory. There are 
in existence several letters of his written during this period. 
The following letter concerning the French settlers at Gallipolis 
gains a particular interest from the discussion of the Scioto spec- 
ulators by Mr. Hulbert, which is concluded in this issue of the 
Review. The recipient of the letter was the Hon. Nicholas 
Gilman of New Hampshire. 


Marietta 6th January 1793. 

Dear Sir 

I shall make no apology for troubling you with this Letter, your own 
benevolent heart will apologize for me the moment you are informed 
that the Subject of it is in favour of Strangers who have been grossly 
imposed upon by some Speculating Americans. As you have been for 
a long time at the Seat of Government, you must have heard that Cer- 
tain persons calling themselves the Scioto Comp*, by their Agent Mr. 
Barlow in France sold large tracts of land in this part of the Country 
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to a number of Gentlemen there, describing the same by a Plan there 
shewn as beginning nearly opposite the Mouth of the Great Kanawa and 
extending down the River Ohio to Scioto River, this Land was sold at 
a high rate and (as I am informed) one half the purchase sum was paid 
down in Specie, and for the remaining half Bills of Exch* were drawn 
or such other Security given as makes it highly probable the whole, or 
far the greatest part of the purchase sum has been paid — In full confi- 
dence in the Right of the said Comp* to dispose of said Lands a number 
of respectable Gentlemen embarked bring with them numbers of Ser- 
vants to whom they promised Lands in consideration of their Service 
when the term of their Service expired, with provisions & Cloathing in 
the interim — In this Situation they arrived here, and began (two years 
ago) a settlement at a place named Gallipolis, and perhaps no people 
were ever more industrious in clearing building & &e in a new Country 
than they were, till on compleating the Survey of the Ohio Company’s 
purchase it was found to include not only the Ground where their Town 
stands but also a great part of the lands purchased of the Scioto Com- 
pany. This news was nearly fatal to the Settlement, most of the Ser- 
vants leaving their Masters, giving as a reason that they would not be 
able to give them the Lands agreed upon at the expiration of their Ser- 
vice. Notwithstanding every discouragement, a number of the principal 
Gentlemen have had the fortitude to remain on the Ground flattering 
they should have been secured in their titles by an exchange of Lands 
between the two Companies of Scioto and Ohio —or a purchase from 
the latter by the former Comp*, which last it is probable would have 
taken place had it not been for the failure of Mr Duer, but this has set 
them all on flote — and in this distressed situation they have determined 
to apply to Congress for relief. Two of their Agents Monsieur De 
Rome and Monsieur Vandelbergen are now here on their way to Phil* 
they are both men of good Characters (well known in this County to 
which Gallipolis belongs), and as such my dear Friend permit me to in- 
troduce them to you. They have not any particular plan, but mean to 
petition Congress generally unless otherwise advised when they arrive at 
the Seat of Government. Mon* de Rome Speaks good english, and ap- 
pears to me too well bred to be troublesome. He will give a true rela- 
tion of their present situation and the various gradations that have led 
to it. I have confined myself to simple facts, the general Government 
is fully adequate to redress all wrongs — Nor do I mean to inelude all 
the persons who are Associates in the Scioto Company many of whom 
are Gent® of known and acknowledged worth, but the immediate Actors 
have my utmost detestation. 

I believe you never received my last letter, but as it only related to 
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my Family and private concerns tis of no consequence. I only mention 
it to assure you no Letter of yours has been neglected. 

I wish I could write you anything new or that would be agreeable from 
this distant part of the world. But it is from you we are to expect news. 
We are constantly on our guard, tho’ no damage has been done for some 
months past — at night we fasten our Gates and generally are confined 
at home for the night. We have neither poverty nor riches, so have no 
reason to repeat the prayer in Proverbs but on the whole are contented 
with our Lot, which perhaps is really preferable to that enjoy’d by far 
the greatest part of mankind. My two Grandchildren are loooked upon 
as none such here, I mean by Grandma’ & Ma’ — The oldest is a pratler 
and by the multiplicity and odness of her questions, is sufficient amuse- 
ment when confined at home. The boy is about 6 months old, is a fine 
hearty child, and bids fair (should he live) to make a substantial 
Farmer, the honestest and most independent of all callings. 

I suppose by General Putnam who is to leave this place soon for Phil* 
you will receive a number of Laws, made for the Government of this 
Territory, the Summer past; I wish you would critically examine y™ 
There are some of them which want explanation and others not founded 
on any Laws of the original States, and contrary to that general Liberty 
which every man in every free Government has a right to, particularly 
that prohibiting the sale of foreign Articles except by persons licensed, 
this Law has a direct tendency to encourage monopolies, which ought to 
be carefully guarded against in every & especially in all new Countries 
— I wish you would consult Mr Livermore on this Act. 

My family join their most cordial wishes for your health & happiness 
with Dear Sir Your humble Servant 

J GmLMANn 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


American literature. By John Calvin Metcalf, Litt. D., professor of 
English, Richmond College. (Atlanta, Richmond, and Dal- 
las: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 1914. 415 p. $1.25) 

American literature. A study of the men and the books that in the 
earlier and later times reflect the American spirit. By William 
J. Long. (Boston, New York, Chicago, and London: Ginn 
and Company, 1913. 481 p. $1.35) 

These two manuals have in common the same facts and range of lit- 
erary and historical material to deal with. The authors differ widely 
in their methods of procedure. In the chapters devoted to the colonial 
period there is a painful lack of English background. But at this time 
American literature was little else than a frontier phase of English lit- 
erature. It would seem, therefore, hardly profitable to deal with the in- 
significant beginnings of our literature as something fully on a par with 
that of later decades. Long is especially open to criticism for his failure 
to take into account the historical setting of our infant literature. His 
overestimate of the importance of Cotton Mather recalls the opinion ex- 
pressed by Moses Coit Tyler: ‘‘He had an insuperable fondness for 
tumultuous, swelling and flabby declamation, and for edifying remarks, 
in place of a statement of the exact facts in the case; infinite credulity, 
infinite carelessness; finally, a disposition to stain the chaste pages of 
history with the tints of his family friendships and his family feuds.”’ 
(American literature, 2:83.) In the chapter devoted to the literature 
of the revolutionary period, Metcalf has an excellent historical résumé of 
the time and supplies, also, a brief statement of the parallel growth of 
English literature during the same decade. This use of an introductory 
discussion continues as a special feature throughout the remainder of 
the work and adds a very much needed element in a successful text. 
Long’s chapter on the revolutionary period is a little diffuse and deals 
somewhat more minutely with minor authors than would seem to be 
justified by the relative length of time included in the discussion. Both 
authors fail to point out the effect of the revolution upon our literary 
history in the years that follow. As we know from history, fully one- 
half of the American people belonged to the tory party and these tories 
were hated and ostracized not only during the war but for more than 
a decade after peace was established, to say nothing of the thirty thou- 
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sand and more who sought refuge from whig violence in various parts of 
Canada. Certainly the loss of leadership involved in the ostracism or 
self-banishment of so large a fraction of our educated and ruling class 
did vitally affect our literature and lowered its standard of excellence 
for more than a generation. 

In the chapters dealing with the period after the revolution, the two 
manuals differ widely in their subject matter as well as in method. Long 
follows quite closely a chronological treatment, and in the arrangement 
of his periods he is decidedly unfortunate. The chapter which he en- 
titles, ‘‘ First national period, 1880-1840,’’ traverses three distinct epochs 
in our history and covers the time in which Jefferson was the leading 
figure and also that remarkable period in which Jackson dominated the 
nation and revolutionized our politics. The literature of so considerable 
a portion of our national history is too extensive and varied for success- 
ful handling in a single chapter. As a consequence his lengthy discus- 
sion of such writers as Poe, Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Simms and Webster 
is a mere conglomerate, which leaves the reader with only a hazy con- 
ception of the place these writers hold and of the influence which pro- 
duced them. ; 

Metealf, on the other hand, abandons mere chronology after the revo- 
lutionary period and thus avoids the inconsistencies and errors that in- 
evitably attend such a method of presentation. With no little skill he 
presents in separate chapters the New England, the New York, the 
southern and the western writers. By the use of this method he is able 
to give concisely and clearly the main characteristics of an entire body 
of closely related literature. 

The bibliographical material in both manuals is abundant and the his- 
torical summary which each author presents is timely. Metealf has the 
advantage in the conciseness of his outline while Long duplicates un- 
necessarily his summary of events by dividing it between his preface and 
his conclusion in each chapter. It may be doubted, also, whether the 
latter author has correctly estimated the intellectual attainments of his 
readers in view of the rather elaborate catechism at the close of each 
chapter of his manual. 


The new politics and other papers. By William Garrott Brown. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 235 p. 
$1.75 net) 

This volume, dedicated to the memory of Grover Cleveland, contains 
eleven scattered essays from the pen of the late William Garrott Brown. 
Most of the articles — perhaps all — appeared in leading literary jour- 
nals from 1908 to 1913; but, though unrelated to each other, they de- 
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serve to be collected and published in a volume because of their intrinsic 
merits and their superior literary style. This latter quality should not 
pass unnoticed, for in the mass of political literature by recent Ameri- 
can authors one seldom sees a work which, in point of style and diction, 
even approaches the present volume. 

The first and most important essay —‘‘The new polities’? — which 
also names the title-page, is divided into two chapters, ‘‘The issues,’’ and 
‘*Parties and men.’’ Referring to two prophecies concerning America, 
one by Macaulay in 1829 and the other by Mr. Bryce in 1888, in which 
both writers named the beginning of the twentieth century as the period 
in which America would face the problems of the old world, the author 
begins his thesis by declaring that some of the issues foretold in these 
prophecies are upon us now and have come to stay; that we have come 
to, or are near, the end of our expansion; that the free land is occupied 
and that this fact alone forces upon us new issues not unlike those 
through which the old world has passed; with us, however, some of the 
old-world issues, those arising from race and religion, are entirely want- 
ing; still others are new to us and new to the world; all are economic, 
and in only one of these issues — conservation — can we get guidance 
from Europe. This moreover is the one issue peculiar to America; it is 
new to us because nowhere else are private interests so well organized 
and so powerful, and nowhere else have they had such opportunities to 
acquire control of the various means of wealth. The problem then is the 
adaptation of the democratic principle to conditions that did not exist 
when the American democracy arose, to a field no longer unlimited, to 
an industrial order no longer democratic, but oligarchical and which 
may become monarchic. Democracy must secure for the public some 
kind of effective control over the natural sources of wealth. The author 
then analyzes the political parties and their leaders with a view to de- 
termining whether they possess the qualifications necessary to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

The second essay, ‘‘Prophetic voices about America,’’ is an analysis 
of, and a reflection upon, some half-dozen recent volumes upon America 
by leading representatives of different political ideas. The most striking 
result of these observations is the fact that none of these writers regard 
our democratic experiment as a success. Nor are the author’s own re- 
flections, though illuminating, enthusiastically hopeful. The third es- 
say, ‘‘The white peril,’’ is a study of race relationships in the South, 
while the titles of the remaining papers — ‘‘The South and the saloon,’’ 
“President Taft’s opportunity,’’ and ‘‘Greetings to the presidents’’ 
(Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson) —-suggest their contents. It may be 
added, however, that, while the papers are not all of equal value, a high 
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quality is maintained throughout the volume. In the death of Mr. Brown 
political science lost a writer of the greatest promise. 
Karu F. GEIsEr 


Social forces in England and America. By H. G. Wells. (New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1914. 415 p. $2.00 net) 

It is safe to assume that this volume is a collection of papers which 
have appeared in popular magazines at various times, together with cer- 
tain discussions, prepared especially for this work. The title is popular, 
being one of many others, some of which would have been more appro- 
priate, which might have been attached. First, there is no systematic 
attempt to discover and treat either comparatively or correlatively the 
social forces of England and America, although some conditions are con- 
sidered which might properly be classed as social forces. Second, Amer- 
ica gets little consideration, save in one chapter, ‘‘The American popula- 
tion’’; and many fundamental conditions and movements of the United 
States are unknown to or at least unmentioned by the author. 

Mr. Wells is a caustic critic of the English in matters of education, 
statesmanship, and social progress. This appears especially in his chap- 
ters, ‘‘Of the new reign,’’ ‘‘ Will the empire live?’’ ‘‘The schoolmaster 
and the empire,’’ and ‘‘ The disease of parliaments.’’ Education, he tells 
us, is backward in England. Scientific, artistic, creative matters are 
neglected; the mediocre, the platitudinous and the conventional is ap- 
preciated, 

In the chapters ‘‘The labor unrest’’ and ‘‘The disease of parliaments’”’ 
the ‘‘statesmanship’’ of England is viewed as incompetent. The cause 
is ‘‘ polities,’’ and polities has come about by reason of the party system 
and especially because lawyers have captured the house of commons. 

There is a growing estrangement between the citizenship and parlia- 
ments. This is true not only in Great Britain but is a universal phe- 
nomenon in democracies. Particularly in England, ‘‘it is manifesting 
itself by unprecedented lawlessness in political mottoes, and in strange 
and ominous contempt for the law.’’ The cure of this unrepresentative 
situation, as Mr. Wells denotes repeatedly throughout his work, is to be 
found in proportional representation. His discussion of the advantages 
of proportional representation is lucid and satisfactory. 

Mr. Wells devotes nearly seventy pages to a consideration of the 
‘‘American population.’’ The primary difference between the social 
problem in America and Europe is to be found in the great body of im- 
migrants in the former. The American people is as yet unmade. Euro- 
pean nations have had their constituent population resident for centuries. 
Further, each new move of immigrants renders the American population 
more sterile. It promises to become as stationary as that of France. 
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Probably the author overrates the homogeneity of European nations due 
to long settled populations and underrates the molding influence of 
American education and spirit on immigrants. Several European na- 
tions are surely tested by the presence of unassimilated racial elements, 
while hardly any nation is so homogeneous and unified as to national 
sentiment as the inhabitants of the United States. 

The social and economic evils of America, he says, are the products of 
this rampant, irresponsible, property-loving individualism. The welfare 
of society, the race, and the future of the nation have had no one to look 
after them. 

Mr. Wells thinks that the reserved and unostentatious portions of 
American plutocracy may feel the need of the ‘‘service of the state,’’ and 
do something for the collectivity. He has little expectation that the 
states will endow their state universities liberally enough to make them 
forces of redeeming leadership. 

But these criticisms are not intended to veil appreciation of the useful 
and valuable nature of the work. While Social forces in England and 
America would not rank high as a scientific treatment of the systematic 
and academic sort, it is nevertheless well worth the perusal and thought- 
ful consideration of all intelligent students of contemporary society, be 
they social scientists or not. Few men have as profound a knowledge of 
the achievements and tendencies of modern science as has Mr. Wells, and 
perhaps no one so much as he has striven to comprehend where the op- 
erations of scientific discoveries may land us. 

JoHN M. GILLETTE 


Problems in political evolution. By Raymond Garfield Gettell, M. A., 
Northam professor of history and political science, Trinity 
College. (Boston, New York, Chicago, and London: Ginn 
and Company, 1914. 400 p. $2.00) 

The opportune appearance of Gettell’s Problems in political evolution 
adds to rapidly accumulating testimony one more bit of evidence that 
the day of particularism in academic output is rapidly passing. The 
author realizes quite clearly the fundamental principle that the reality 
of an institution lies in its relations to all other institutions which sur- 
round it. Accordingly he rests his treatise upon the assumptions of 
**the essential unity and continuous development of the state,’’ ‘‘the in- 
terrelation among all the aspects of political existence’’ (p. iv), and the 
intimate connection between political development and development in 
the complementary fields of social institutions, industry, jurisprudence, 
religion, intellectual systems, ete. These forces as antecedent conditions 
he brings to bear upon the course of political evolution. His realization 
of the complexity of the problems with which he deals leads him to de- 
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part still further from the conventional methods of particularism in the 
antidogmatic attitude that characterizes the volume. ‘‘Its purpose is to 
state problems, not to solve them’’ (p. iv). 

The courage and industry responsible for so comprehensive a piece 
of work deserve the highest praise. The author, in thirteen short chap- 
ters, surveys the whole of the political field from a standpoint closely 
akin to that of modern sociology. His discussions include such topics as 
the evolution, nature, origin, composition, and form of the state; the 
fundamental institutions of the state and the scope of state activities; 
the relations between states; and current political conditions and tenden- 
cies. Each of these subjects resolves itself into a number of smaller 
subjects, and each of the latter is discussed in its general social setting. 
To his task the author has brought a very large amount of reading, and a 
large and varied assortment of facts garnered from many fields. Erudi- 
tion appears on every page. 

The factors which disturb the problem and prevent adequate accom- 
plishment are very largely in the extensive scope of the subject covered. 
Extremely complex problems have to be discussed in quite brief compass. 
This leads too often to adorning the text with trite sayings, truisms, or 
facts quite interesting in themselves, but which contribute nothing to- 
wards associating the aspect of the subject discussed with the larger 
problem which the author is considering. Repeated examples of this 
are found in the chapter on the influences affecting political evolution. 
The impossibility of properly condensing extended investigations in par- 
ticular fields into short general conclusions must at times have proved 
very discouraging to the author. Certainly the difficulty of the task has 
led to many extremely questionable conclusions. The following are 
typical: ‘‘The democracy of the nineteenth century is largely the result 
of the Industrial Revolution”’ (p. 32) ; ‘‘Until the opening of the eight- 
eenth century. . . Men looked backward rather than forward’’ (p. 
42) ; under nomadic conditions ‘‘exeept for articles of personal use . 
property was unknown’’ (p. 91); ‘‘commerce very often ‘follows the 
flag’ ’’ (p. 342). The immense amount of material to be sifted has led, 
too, to the use of some very questionable sources and to the neglect of the 
most reliable authorities in some fields. One would, for instance, hardly 
think of quoting Seligman’s Principles of economics as authority for a 
statement of the relation of population to food supply (pp. 147-148), or 
of referring to Brooks Adams in discussing the wars between Rome and 
Carthage. On immigration, in view of a number of recent authoritative 
treatises, it is unfortunate that the author has relied upon the biased 
Hall. 

To the reviewer the chief fault of the book lies in the mechanical way 
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in which it has been put together. Attention throughout is directed to 
the more objective and formal side of social development. Evidence of 
this is found in the fact that the author makes the political the central 
thing in his general study in social evolution. Moreover the larger in- 
stitutional relationships and the larger lines of development are seen by 
the author only in their mechanical relations. They have not as yet 
taken such form in his own mind that he sees the whole course of polit- 
ical development as an organic whole, nor has his mind as yet elaborated 
a synthetic theory of the relation of political to other social institutions. 
This fault, if it be a fault, is partly due to the pioneer character of his 
work; it is the price which men who do new things have to pay for their 
initiative. It is partly due to the fact that the author needs a few years 
properly to assimilate and organize the large mass of material which his 
energy has permitted him to gather together. The reviewer enters his 
modest prayer that the author revise his book, or more properly, write 
another book covering the same field from the same point of view ten 
years from now. Meanwhile the book is a most valuable contribution 
alike to the theory and to the pedagogical materials of political science. 
Watton H. Hamivron 


Conciliation and arbitration in the coal industry of America. By Arthur 
E. Suffern, M. A., sometime lecturer in economics, Columbia 
University. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915. 376 p. $2.00 net) 

This essay was awarded the first Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prize in 
class A, open to any American without restriction, for the year 1913, and 
was later published as volume xvim of the same series. It is therefore 
hardly necessary to observe that the work is the result of a thorough and 
fairly exhaustive investigation of the source material, that the statements 
of fact are fortified with references to the authorities consulted, and that 
the conclusions are generally speaking justified by the facts presented in 
the text. 

Notwithstanding its somewhat unusual merits, the book is open to 
serious criticism upon certain points, some of which are apparently due 
to the conditions under which it was written, and others to the individual 
views of the author. First, the title of the book fails to indicate even 
fairly well its scope and purpose. Primarily it is a study of collective 
bargaining, and of the growth and development of the joint conferences 
between the miners’ unions and the operators’ associations. While the 
title would indicate that it was limited to American conditions, a long 
chapter is included on the adjustment of wages in the British coal in- 
dustry. Furthermore, a large amount of space is devoted to the subject 
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of consolidations among the railways and the acquisition of coal mines by 
the consolidated railway companies. This unnecessary extension of the 
subject, into an entirely distant field, foreed the author to treat inade- 
quately both the subject which forms the main thesis and the auxiliary 
theme thus introduced. 

Secondly, while the author evidently intends to maintain a strictly 
judicial attitude, it is apparent that his sympathies are entirely with the 
working men. In the course of the various struggles between the miners 
and the operators, the law has been frequently disregarded by both 
parties and violence has been too often resorted to by each side. Not- 
withstanding this well-known fact, Mr. Suffern contents himself with 
noticing here and there the charges of the operators that the miners were 
practicing ‘‘ violence and terrorism’’ (p. 250), but injects at frequent in- 
tervals serious reflections on the honor and good faith of the operators 
generally without any attempt to prove his assertions. On page 220 he 
thus refers to ‘‘the practically unlimited sway held by capital in the an- 
thracite region’’ and its ‘‘little consideration of the law.’’ On page 202, 
speaking generally of the anthracite situation, he states: ‘‘It [capital] 
played a big game without rules or else easily brushed aside the inade- 
quate rules that were made.’’ The formation of the Tempte Iron Com- 
pany (p. 226) was a species of ‘‘financial manipulation’’ directed partly 
by President Baer of the Reading, and partly by J. P. Morgan and com- 
pany. ‘‘Large combinations of eapital,’’ he asserts on page 215, ‘‘not 
only assumed all the arrogance of individual ownership, but, because they 
were conducting large enterprises which could not be carried on without 
immense capital, they believed themselves entitled to greater considera- 
tion than the small owners.’’ Their representatives emphasized ‘‘the 
favors which large organizations conferred upon the commonwealth’”’ and 
overawed ‘‘the simple legislative mind with their mighty projects.’ 
Such assertions, even though substantiated with abundant proof, ob- 
viously have no proper place in a work on conciliation and arbitration. 

In spite of these defects and a certain obscurity of style occurring at 
intervals, the book is a valuable addition to the Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx series of prize economic essays. 


Maurice H. Ropinson 


Essays political and historical. By Charlemagne Tower, LL. D., former 

minister of the United States to Austria-Hungary, ambassador 

to Russia and to Germany. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1914. 306 p. $1.50) 

Under this title Mr. Tower has collected in a small volume a number 

of addresses, delivered upon various occasions, and a few new historical 
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papers. About half of the volume is devoted to diplomatic subjects. 
The initial address on ‘‘ European attitude toward the Monroe doctrine’’ 
was printed in the Procecdings of the eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law. The first part of the address 
develops the origin of the doctrine in the conventional way and the latter 
part merely states the point of view of Mr. W. F. Reddaway, M. de 
Beaumarchais, M. Pétin, Dr. Kraus, and a few other foreign commenta- 
tors. It is hardly accurate to say that the declaration found a cordial 
reception in Great Britain or to attribute the abandonment of European 
intervention in South America to its issue. The discussion of ‘The 
treaty obligations of the United States relating to the Panama canal’’ 
shows clearly, without going into details, that the diplomatic antecedents 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty bound us to put foreign ships in the canal 
upon the same basis as our own. The paper on ‘‘Diplomacy as a pro- 
fession’’ has the form of a popular lecture, setting forth the function of 
a foreign minister and reflecting some of the author’s own experiences. 
He deplores the fact that we have not a more permanent diplomatie ser- 
vice and adds that we can hardly be said to have a service at all. The 
paper on ‘‘Some modern developments of international law’’ merely em- 
phasizes the increased willingness of nations, since the time of Grotius, 
to come together for discussion as illustrated by the Hague conferences. 
The proposed court of arbitral justice is erroneously referred to as as- 
sured. The paper on ‘‘Arbitration’’ sets forth the frequency of our own 
resort to this mode of settling international disputes and reviews super- 
ficially the history of our boundary controversies with Great Britain. 
It must be confessed that the addresses are all rather slight and did not 
eall very insistently for publication. 

A little over half of the book is devoted to two papers on the cam- 
paigns of Cornwallis and Howe in the American revolution. These are 
doubtless by-products of the author’s study of Lafayette. They describe 
the campaigns clearly and entertainingly and are written with an ap- 
parently adequate knowledge of the material. Mr. Tower does not com- 
mit himself to any theory of Howe’s conduct. Indolence, dissipation, 
and incompetence do not fully explain his failure for, he says, ‘‘the fre- 
quent recurrence of the occasions during the war when he stopped al- 
most in view of assured success appear strongly to indicate method and 
deliberation.’’ Certain it is that, with an able and energetic man in 
Howe’s place, the American revolution could hardly have been won. 


F. H. Hopper 
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International relations of the United States. |The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. Liv, whole 
no. 143.) (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1914. 309 p. $1.00) 

This number of the Annals of the academy contains thirty-eight ad- 
dresses, papers, and letters on certain phases of our foreign policy. 
These contributions are arranged under four heads: the present status 
of the Monroe doctrine, Mexican problems and the corresponding obliga- 
tions of the United States, the policy of the United States in the Pacific, 
and the elements of a constructive American foreign policy. 

Since it is obviously impossible to discuss all these articles in this re- 
view, the reviewer will merely indicate the salient features of some of 
them. In an article entitled ‘‘ A constructive peace policy for America,’’ 
Mr. J. P. Norton proposes that the United States, Russia, and China 
should form a new triple alliance, and suggests that the United States 
should establish a protectorate over Mexico and Central America. In 
impressive words Jiuji G. Kasai declares that Japan expected a different 
sort of treatment from the United States in regard to the agrarian prob- 
lem in California. He asks: ‘‘ Will America, that has proudly watched 
the growth of the island empire during the last half century, now turn 
to be a provocateur to wound eternally the heart of the nation heretofore 
filled with the deepest gratitude?’’ While discussing the policy of the 
United States in the Pacific, Mr. E. C. Stowell presents the view that 
there is a clash of interests between the United States and Japan: he 
declares that the two fundamental principles of an American policy to- 
wards the Orient are the ‘‘exclusion of Asiatic immigrants,’’ and the 
‘‘open door in China.”’ 

The scope and the limits of our obligations towards Mexico are dis- 
cussed by Mr. L. S. Rowe. He presents a trenchant criticism of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy — a policy which was ‘‘dictated by a lofty 
idealism.’’ Pointedly he declares that when the United States attempts 
to dictate the terms of political activity in Mexico, it is arrogating to it- 
self a power which ‘‘ecannot help but arouse resentment.’’ At the same 
time he maintains that it is our manifest duty to insist upon the reéstab- 
lishment of order in Mexico, so far as this comports with a respect for 
her sovereignty. He quotes with approval the statement of the Spec- 
tator that ‘‘Wilson tried to dictate to Huerta while pretending that 
Mexico was a free and independent country.’” Few students of Mexican 
history and polities will gainsay the remark that the people of the United 
States should be grateful to President Wilson ‘‘for the determined stand 
that he has taken against armed intervention.’’ Still, Mr. Rowe main- 
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tains that the present anarchical conditions which prevail in Mexico 
‘‘must be brought to a close or conditions will arise which will make 
armed intervention inevitable.’’ The former ambassador of the United 
States to Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, contributes an illuminating article 
concerning recent events in Mexico. He discusses Diaz, Madero, and 
Huerta, and enumerates the mistakes, which, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment of the United States made in dealing with President Huerta. Some 
of these errors were: the ‘‘announcement of the new doctrine that gov- 
ernments owing their origin to violence would not be recognized’’ by the 
United States; and the ‘‘refusal to recognize the provisional government 
of General Huerta.’’ Ex-ambassador Wilson’s statement in regard to 
the circumstances surrounding the mysterious death of Madero is worthy 
of special notice: ‘‘The embassy’s investigations brought no certain 
conclusions except to indicate that General Huerta was in no way privy 
to the killing to Madero, but that it was his well-defined purpose to send 
him out of the country.’’ Ina most interesting fashion, Mr. A. B. Hart 
states some ‘‘Postulates of the Mexican situation.’’ He declares that 
there is ‘‘no constitutional or international reason why at present any- 
body must be recognized in Mexico. It would have been well for the 
world if earlier administrations had been less hasty in recognizing dicta- 
tors whose careers were destined to be short.’’ One will seek far before 
finding a better statement of the dilemma with regard to intervention 
than this: ‘‘A stroke of the pen can send an army into Mexico. How 
many strokes of the sword will be needed to keep it there ?’’ 

About one hundred pages of the Annals are occupied by material con- 
cerning the Monroe doctrine. Here one may read about ‘‘the Canning 
myth,’’ the ‘‘Latin’’ view of the doctrine, the European conceptions of 
that ‘‘international impertinence,’’ the attitude of South America to- 
wards it, and the present status of that elusive doctrine announced by 
President Monroe. Mr. John Barrett, the director of the Pan-American 
Union, declares that the Monroe doctrine ‘‘will continue to be a great 
international principle only to the degree that it is evolved’’ into a 
‘“‘greater Pan-American policy.’” Mr. J. H. Latané declares that the doe- 
trine of Monroe is ‘‘merely a name that Americans have given for ninety 
years to our Latin-American policy, which in the necessity of things has 
undergone changes and will continue to undergo them.’’ In these pages 
one may indeed find expressed many varying conceptions of the scope 
and the future influence of that famous doctrine, which some publicists, 
at least, still consider a cardinal principle of American foreign policy. 

WILLIAM SPENCE RosBertTsoNn 
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The Indian history of the Modoc war and the causes that led to it. By 
Jeff C. Riddle, the son of Winema. (Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
D. L. Moses, 1914. 295 p. $2.74) 

This timely volume is an added reminder that Indian evidence on his- 
toric occurrences has made it necessary for the historian to reopen the 
whole question of credibility of testimony and to reverse more than one 
long-standing decision in the field of evidence. The Indian story of 
Captain Jack and the Modoe war is a singularly convincing piece of 
testimony. After reading it one can hardly resist the conclusion that 
here are to be found the basal facts for a typical Indian outbreak. The 
story of our Indian wars is not unfamiliar to most of us — a dishonest or 
unreliable agent, a rebellious chief with a turbulent following, broken 
promises and half-understood concessions, and then the massacre of the 
nearest whites until the wrongs of the offended tribe are atoned for. 
This is, in brief, the story related here, but it is given in the childlike 
phrase and dramatic form characteristic of the Indian. The Indian 
office needs to take the lesson of this book into the routine of their ad- 
ministration and let it find expression in bettered relations between our 
nation and its wards. 

There is not a chapter of our Indian history that cannot furnish strik- 
ing commentary on the message of this story. To be sure, there is noth- 
ing of romantic interest in such a tale, the speeches are real and recite 
plain facts, the Modoc kill the commissioners because they are driven 
to the wall and are about to lose their homes; their leader, Captain Jack, 
knows the consequences and warns his people of them, and then does the 
deed as a representative of the tribe. We become callous by long repeti- 
tion of this sordid story of wrong, with its pitiful details and its un- 
heroic tribal patriotism. The glamour of war is painfully absent in the 
story of these events; the friendly Modoe are betrayed by a preacher of 
the gospel, a handful of hostiles are bombarded in their strongholds and 
hunted down like coyotes. An old woman is killed and furnishes sealps 
for a group of soldiers who otherwise would have nothing to show for 
their valorous deeds. 

The work is an admirable exposition of just how our Indian affairs 
are mismanaged. When a little tact and some elementary knowledge of 
Indian nature would have solved the difficulty, blunder after blunder is 
made and in the end valuable lives are uselessly sacrificed. The loca- 
tion of the responsibility for a well-known Indian outbreak is only one 
of the services which is rendered by this unpretentious but genuine little 
work. The facts are stated clearly, the names and confirmatory inci- 
dents are abundantly supplied. In this respect the work may well serve 
as a model for similar studies elsewhere. 


O. G. Lissy 
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Myths and legends of the Mississippi valley and the great lakes. Se- 
lected and edited by Katherine B. Judson. (Chieago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1914. 215 p. $1.50 net) 

It is quite evident — and the statement does not imply adverse erit- 
icism — that this book has been compiled for the generality of readers 
rather than for scholarly specialists. The collection contains one hun- 
dred and two myths and legends of the Winnebago, Wyandot, Ojibwa, 
Menominee, Ottawa, and other tribes. On the whole, the pieces have 
been chosen with discrimination. Comparison with some of Miss Jud- 
son’s sources reveals the fact that she has withstood successfully the 
temptation to amplify and embroider the legends. She has, moreover, 
given them literary form — despite the statemeri that she has made no 
effort to make the legends ‘‘literary’’ or to give them ‘‘literary charm’”’ 
—as she had a right to do for the audience she is manifestly serving. 
But in all cases, so far as there has been opportunity to judge, Miss Jud- 
son has rendered the pieces faithfully, and some of them with facility 
and charm. She has, for the most part, drawn from Albert E. Jenks, 
James Mooney, Catlin, and Schooleraft, and general acknowledgment of 
this indebtedness is made. The printed source of each legend, however, 
should have been given. And, too, Miss Judson could have added to the 
value of her book by indicating as well the earlier narratives of western 
travelers in which Indian legends of the region appear. This would not 
have encumbered the work, nor lessened its interest for the general 
reader, and it would have greatly increased its value to those who are 
more seriously concerned with legendary history —a most engaging sub- 
ject. The volume contains twelve half-tone illustrations from bureau 
of American ethnology Reports. 


JoHN THoMAsS LEE 


The true Ulysses S. Grant. By Charles King, brigadier general U.S. V., 
1898-1899. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1914. 400 p. $2.00 net) 

This book was written, so the author tells us in the preface, ‘‘in the 
belief that there were virtues in the true Grant to which full prominence 
had not been given’’ and because ‘‘there came the desire to write of our 
great commander as he seemed to one of the least of these his subalterns.’’ 

Many have praised the military genius of the silent commander; many 
have condemned his shortcomings as a civil administrator; but none has 
given a complete and accurate view of the less-known characteristics of 
Grant, the man. General King has been skilful in his portrayal of these 
virtues, and has written with the enthusiastic approbation of one who is 
thoroughly convinced of the greatness of his theme. 

The first part of the work tells of Grant’s boyhood on the Ohio farm, 
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the years at West Point, the Mexican war, and the dreary years just be- 
fore the opening of the civil war. During his stay at the military acad- 
emy it appears that young ‘‘Sam’’ Grant displayed few soldierly in- 
stincts, preferring the life of the farm to that of the camp. He had ac- 
cepted the appointment only at the order of his father. Negligence in 
dress, carelessness in the observance of the fine points of military eti- 
quette, and a lack of enthusiasm in scholastic pursuits, except in math- 
ematics, all seemed to point to an early termination of his career as a 
soldier. In the Mexican war, however, he gave unmistakable evidence 
that he was a far more efficient practical soldier than he had been a book 
soldier, and he served throughout the war with distinction. 

The years from the close of the Mexican war to the opening of the 
civil war were the most barren and disheartening of his whole career. 
In 1852 he was ordered to the Pacifie coast, and the fact that he was 
compelled to leave his family behind made him despondent and he fell 
into evil ways. So depressing was the situation that he resigned his 
commission and returned to St. Louis, arriving there practically penni- 
less. For some years he labored to make a living for his family, first at 
farming and later by dealing in real estate, but misfortune seemed to 
pursue him. In 1860 he went to Galena and took a humble position as 
clerk in a leather store owned by his brothers. He was not a success in 
this work, and father and brothers all looked upon him as the family 
failure. Few of the townspeople paid any attention to the taciturn, 
poorly dressed clerk who seemed more anxious to avoid company than 
to make acquaintances. It was at this time that Grant almost lost faith 
in himself. 

Over one-third of the book is devoted to the history of these early years 
and to the assertion that Grant was neither an unknown nor an untried 
man before the outbreak of the civil war. The pages are crowded with 
incidents to show that the ability, strength of character, and steadfast- 
ness of purpose displayed by the conqueror of Pemberton and Lee, al- 
though dormant in the Galena clerk, had already manifested themselves 
in the lieutenant who won his brevet of captain ‘‘for gallant conduct at 
Chapultepec.”’ 

The second part of the work deals with Grant’s career during the 
civil war. His consummate military skill is praised, his campaigns are 
analyzed, and as the author follows him from Donelson to Vicksburg and 
from Vicksburg to Appomattox he piles up evidence to prove beyond 
doubt that the modest captain from the hills of northwestern Illinois may 
rightfully lay claim to the distinction of being America’s greatest sol- 
dier. Neither the ill-concealed jealousy of the slow-thinking and over- 
cautious Halleck, the opposition of the soldierly MeClernand, the dis- 
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trust of the suspicious Stanton, nor the wails of the politicians who 
fought the nation’s battles from the vantage points of city offices and 
country stores could block his progress although they annoyed him and 
endangered the cause of the union. 

While the emphasis is laid upon his military achievements we are not 
allowed to lose sight of other attributes which do not show so clearly to 
one unacquainted with the true Grant. ‘‘ Aye, soldier, statesman, loyal 
citizen he was and yet more, for in purity of life, in love of home and 
wife and children, in integrity unchallenged, in truth and honor un- 
blemished, in manner simplicity itself — though ever coupled with that 
quiet dignity that made him a peer among the princes of the earth — in 
speech so clean that oath or execration never soiled his lips, unswerving 
in his faith, a martyr to his friendships, merciful to the fallen, mag- 
nanimous to the foe, magnificent in self-discipline, was he not also, in 
all that the grand old name implies, Grant — the gentleman?’’ This is 
the Grant that General King sees. 

The author has done a generous and a just thing in according to Gen- 
eral Rawlins a measure of the praise due that sterling man. Neither his 
intense admiration for Grant nor his desire to put Grant’s services in the 
most favorable light possible have caused him to overlook, or even to 
minimize the services rendered by Rawlins to Grant and the union. Of 
the chief of staff he says: ‘‘It is doubtful if even in all the array 
of brilliant minds and brainy men with whom he was later surrounded 

Grant ever attached to his person a stancher staff officer, or in 
every sense a truer friend, than that Galena lawyer, John A. Rawlins.”’ 
He endeavors to give Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan and the other northern 
leaders their just dues; but those union men who sought by one method 
or another to overthrow Grant or to withdraw from him honors fairly 
won he treats with small sympathy. To the southern commanders, par- 
ticularly to Robert E. Lee, he yields the praise which a soldier must needs 
render to an honorable foe. 

The last part of the book is the least satisfactory. This is probably 
due to the fact that few of the sources from which the author has gleaned 
his material extend beyond the close of the war. Those which cover the 
later period do not furnish the intimate information concerning Grant, 
the man, which can be gathered from the writings of his comrades. As 
it is, less than seventy pages are given to the years after the war, and of 
these only twenty are devoted to the eight years of Grant’s presidency - 
less than the space accorded to cadet days, the curriculum and professors 
at West Point. Among certain classes of people, at least, the idea pre- 
vails that Grant, the soldier, did not appear to the same advantage as a 
civil administrator as he did when leading the northern legions. If the 
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author is of the same opinion, he has done a kindly act in touching light- 
ly the years when his commander walked in unfamiliar paths. But if 
we are to know the true Grant we should be allowed to see him at this 
time also. <A real service could have been rendered by analyzing the 
mass of conflicting testimony which has clouded this period, and by 
drawing therefrom the truth concerning the scandals which marred the 
administration. Even though such an investigation might disclose the 
fact that errors had been committed by the nation’s chief, it would never 
lead posterity to doubt his integrity, nor to pass any but the most char- 
itable judgment upon the modest soldier who joined hands with the im- 
mortal Lincoln that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people might not perish from the earth. 

The book will appeal to the general reader more than to the specialist. 
There are no footnotes to guide one who may wish to follow some par- 
ticular point through the sources. The only bibliography is the brief 
one given in the preface, but much of the material the author used is not 
to be found in print. The illustrations are in most cases taken from 
originals. The index is satisfactory. 

WILuiaM V. PooLey 


John Hay, author and statesman. By Lorenzo Sears. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 150 p. $1.00 net) 

John Hay deserves better treatment than he receives in this book, 
which contains no facts that a Washington newspaper correspondent 
could not have furnished off-hand, and is marred by a note of indis- 
eriminate eulogy. The importance of the work that Hay performed at 
St. James and in the cabinet is obscured by overpraise. He came out 
of the middle west with that generation that acquired a comprehensive 
Americanism in the melting-pot of the Illinois frontier. He lacked any 
tinge of sectionalism, and was cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. 
He would have been distinguished as an author had not his services to 
diplomacy given him higher rank in a different field. But Mr. Sears has 
failed to give any critical description or estimate of his work, and does 
not seem to have used that mass of Hay manuscripts that Mr. W. R. 
Thayer has recently exploited in Harper’s Magazine. The book appears 
to have been published because Hay was an alumnus of Brown Univer- 
sity, but it is in no sense worthy of its subject or its alma mater. 


Recollections of full years. By Mrs. William Howard Taft. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 395 p. $3.50 net) 

Mrs. William Howard Taft has had an interesting life and knows it. 

Her reminiscences are filled with evidence, conscious and unconscious, 
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that she has enjoyed the experiences thrust upon or invited by her dur- 
ing the official career of her husband. And she and Mr. Taft stand out 
as realities among the individuals of contemporary politics. The pub- 
lication of her book is another evidence of the tendency, growing ever 
stronger in American life, for public persons to address their fellow- 
citizens through the pages of autobiography. 

Since his appointment as solicitor-general of the United States, by 
President Harrison, Mr. Taft has been continuously in the publie eye in 
this office, as federal judge, as Philippine commissioner and governor, 
as secretary of war, and finally as president. Although this book gives 
only the lighter and less controversial elements of his career, and al- 
though it is based largely upon recollection and inaccurate domestic 
sources, it is full of testimony as to the quality of the Taft family. The 
Tafts represent a social element that entered the Ohio valley almost 
with the first comers, and that had aequired recognized standing before 
the civil war. Because of the prominence given to Ohioans through the 
pivotal character of Ohio politics, they were born into the purple of 
publie life, and knew intimately from the inside the affairs of the Hayes, 
Garfield, and McKinley administrations. How much this familiarity 
helped Mr. Taft in his progress, one may estimate from these recollee- 
tions. 

The book, besides contributing to our understanding of the amenities 
of official life, is a positive addition to our knowledge of Philippine af- 
fairs. As member of the second commission, and as governor after 1901, 
Mr. Taft came to know more than any other American has known of the 
island population. As secretary of war, he was really a colonial secre- 
tary in a department whose military aspects had been straightened out 
by Mr. Root; and as president his understanding of the Filipinos led him 
to discourage talk of immediate independence. 

The chapters dealing with life in Washington after 1909, are full of 
details upon the social pleasures of an administration, and are markedly 
discreet upon the breach with Mr. Roosevelt. Among the amusing epi- 
sodes, perhaps the best is that of Mrs. Taft, stranded in London, and 
gaining favors by referring to her husband, not as the secretary of war, 
but in these words: ‘‘You must have heard of him. He’s travelling 
now with Miss Alice Roosevelt.’’ The tone of the volume is taken from 
the remarkable days in which Mr. Taft was playing ‘‘Porthos’’ to the 
**Athos’’ of Mr. Root and the ‘‘D’Artagnan”’ of Mr. Roosevelt; when 
the heroes used these nicknames in their private letters. 


Freperic L. Paxson 
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Samuel F. B. Morse. His letters and journals. Edited and supplement- 
ed by his son, Edward Lind Morse. In two volumes. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1914. 440; 
547 p. $7.50 net) 

This voluminous biography of Morse does less than justice to the his- 
tory of the telegraph which he invented, but brings out clearly and un- 
consciously certain facts which distinguish between his significance as an 
inventor and his great invention. The idea of the electric telegraph 
came to him in 1832, not because he was an expert electrician but be- 
cause he possessed an active mind and followed up with perseverance 
what was at first a vision. Within ten years he had made the last of the 
basic improvements in his machine, and the next thirty years of his life 
were devoted to the development and protection of his property rights 
therein. He was in no sense a consistent inventor or scientist, and his 
devoted biographer gives few facts that suggest an investigative spirit. 
Yet he treats the years in which Morse was struggling for recognition 
and profit with as much enthusiasm as the years in which invention was 
under way. 

Because the creative period of his life ended in 1842, the biography 
loses interest at this point. The author calls upon the reader to sym- 
pathize every time an associate tries to rob the inventor, or hard times 
eurtail his profits, or his financial acumen fails to protect his rights. 
These things, vital in Morse’s private life, have little historical signifi- 
cance, and possess none of the value that there would have been in a 
sketch of the financial organization of Morse’s companies, or a narrative 
of the technical operation of the telegraph. There is reason to believe 
that the author might have put these things into the book had he so 
desired, for he speaks repeatedly of the journals, letters, and letter 
books that remain in the family archives. He refers also, but without 
giving evidence of having used them, to the papers of Morse’s active and 
unscrupulous rival, Henry O’Reilly, now in the possession of the New 
York Historical Society. It is doubtless unsafe to write the history of 
Morse’s prolonged controversy with O’Reilly without a knowledge of 
O’Reilly’s end of it. But the author has written from the filial point of 
view, and only once has he criticised his father for a claim or a quarrel. 
He admits that in the dispute with Professor Henry, inventor of the in- 
tensity magnet, out of which Morse devised the relay, his father over- 
stated his case. The book gives abundant evidence of Morse’s outlook, 
but seant material for checking it up. 

The first volume is entirely devoted to the career of Morse as an artist, 
down to the time when the pursuit of his invention drove him from his 
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studio. It contains interesting and valuable journals of travel as well 
as contributions to the history of art in America. 
Freperic L. Paxson 


Recollections of a Maryland confederate soldier and staff officer under 
Johnston, Jackson and Lee. By McHenry Howard. (Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1914. 423 p. $2.00) 

McHenry Howard is the son of Colonel John Eager Howard of the 
revolution. His mother was the daughter of Francis Scott Key. At 
the outbreak of the civil war Mr. Howard was living in Baltimore, mak- 
ing his way to Richmond, he entered the First Maryland regiment, be- 
coming a sergeant in Company H, and served under Joseph E. Johnston 
until March, 1862. At that time he was appointed aide on the staff of 

Brigadier General C. S. Winder, with whom he served until the death 

of the latter at Cedar Run, August 9, 1862. For some months he was 

acting ordnance officer on the staff of Brigadier General G. H. Steuart. 

After a long sick leave, he was appointed aide to Major General I. R. 

Trimble, but did not succeed in joining him before the general’s capture 

at Gettysburg. He continued to serve as a volunteer on the staff of 

General Steuart, acting sometimes as inspector general and sometimes 

as adjutant general. In company with Steuart he was captured at 

Spotsylvania and spent several months in Fort Delaware, whence he was 

sent to Savannah in November, 1864, for exchange. After this was 

effected he returned to Richmond; and in January, 1865, he became act- 
ing inspector general on the staff of Major General G. W. C. Lee, with 
whom he retired from Richmond. Captured at Sailor’s creek, Lieuten- 
ant Howard was sent to the old capitol prison, Washington, where he 
was on the night of Lincoln’s assassination. He was transferred to 

Johnson’s island, in lake Erie, whence he was released in May, 1865. 

The book is what it claims to be, ‘‘recollections,’’ and not an attempt 
at a systematic study of the war. Despite several instances of careless 

English and at times an obscure style, the book is very entertaining. 

One of it most attractive features is the revelation of the personality of 

the author, which is found on every page. The reader feels anxious to 

know him. The personal side of army life is of course stressed on the 
field, in battle, in camp, and in prison. Amongst the most interesting 
of these glimpses is the statement that at first Manassas the Maryland 
regiment paused in a bayonet charge to pick blackberries (p. 38). Con- 

cerning the oft-discussed delay at White Oak Swamp, June 30, 1862, 

Mr. Howard says that he was told by the latter’s staff that General 

Jackson was asleep. Some desultory cannonading was carried on by the 
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federals, but it appeared to Howard ‘‘as if our side was waiting for 
Jackson to wake up’’ (pp. 148-149). 

Besides eleven full-page illustrations the book contains one large map, 
nine small sketch maps or diagrams, and three small drawings. The 
appendix is the address delivered by the author at the unveiling of the 
confederate monument at Mt. Royal place, Baltimore. 

The proof reading is very poorly done, the type is sometimes defective, 
and the paper and binding are rather cheap looking. The absence of an 
index decreases decidedly the value of the book for the serious student, 
which is a pity as all in all, it throws many valuable personal lights on 
different phases of the great struggle. 

MinLepce L. Bonuam, JR. 


Memories of my youth, 1844-1865. By George Haven Putnam, Litt. D., 
late brevet major, 176th Regt., N. Y. S. Vols. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 447 p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Putnam’s memoirs cover the first twenty-one years of his life, 
until he registered as a voter in October, 1865, at the close of his war 
service. The first half of the work contains accounts of the Putnam 
family life in New York and London and of the writer’s two year stay 
as a student in French and German universities, 1860-1862. The re- 
mainder of the volume is a record of the author’s personal experiences 
as an officer in the One-hundred-and-seventy-sixth New York Volunteer 

Regiment from its organization in New York through the campaigns in 

Louisiana, Virginia, and North Carolina, and through several months of 

prison life in Libby and Danville. The experiences of the seventeen 

year old boy in French and German universities are interesting, but 
those portions of the memoirs relating to the Putnam family are prob- 
ably of more value to the social historian. Here we find much about 
publishing conditions and about the beginnings of well-known publish- 
ing houses in ante-bellum New York, aneedotes about New York people 
of letters and their associates, and stories of school life of sixty years ago. 

Quite well worth noting is the expansion of the theological views of an 

American family. | 

Of different character are the war reminiscences, which will prove of 
some value to the military historian who can appreciate the almost 
ludicrous accounts of the enrollment and organization of a new volunteer 
regiment and the difficulties of training and disciplining the tough re- 
eruits. On account of the neglect by historical writers of the campaigns 
in the extreme southwest Mr. Putnam’s recollections of his service in 

Louisiana have value, especially what he has to say of the Red river 

campaigns and of the troubles of camping, transportation, and getting 

supplies. In his account of military experiences in Virginia and North 
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Carolina the author covers well-trodden ground, and the chapter on 
prison life is condensed from the longer treatment of the same subject 
published in 1912. Major Putnam’s active service was as an enlisted 
man and later as adjutant; hence he is better able than an officer of 
higher rank would be to tell of the every day life of an army — camp- 
ing, drilling, marching, and fighting. He much overestimates the value 
of the slaves to the confederacy. The last chapter contains an inter- 
esting description of conditions in the South in 1865 while the southern 
soldiers were making their way home and attempts were made here and 
there by local communities to reéstablish local government. 

In a few places the author allows his emotions of 1865 to show them- 
selves. The ‘‘Confederates’’ are usually ‘‘rebels’’; we are left to be- 
lieve that ‘‘Buchanan’s southern secretary’’ ‘‘emptied the treasury’’ 
(p. 231) in preparation for the civil war, and that possible repudiation 
of debts by southerners was an additional motive for secession (p. 86). 
Very naturally on the subject of treatment of prisoners Major Putnam 
feels quite strongly ; he speaks of the ‘‘stupidity, not to say barbarity’’ 
of the confederate prison policy, believes that there was ‘‘no desire’’ to 
save the lives or protect the health of the federal prisoners, and holds 
that Jefferson Davis, being responsible for the death of the federal pris- 
soners, should have been tried on this charge after the war. These 
points are the more noticeable since on nearly all other matters he has 
supplemented or corrected his own recollections by considerable reading 
and by the use of letters, documents, and notes of conversations made 
long ago as well as more recently. Moreover, in nearly all the rest of 
the work each topic is treated with its historical background, and there 
is constant comparison of authorities and drawing of parallels — all this, 
to such an extent that in places the work becomes a kind of general 
history. But aside from the few exhibitions of feeling referred to above, 
the tone of the book is generous and considerate. 

Water L. FLemine 


The police control of the slave in South Carolina. A dissertation sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Vanderbilt University in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. By H. M. Henry, M. A., professor of history and 
economics, Emory and Henry College. (Emory, Virginia: H. 
M. Henry, 1914. 216 p. $1.25) 

The reader of this monograph will concede that Mr. Henry has ex- 
hausted the sources in his search for material and that he has covered 
the subject in all its incidents. The treatment is somewhat broader than 
the title would imply. Beginning with a consideration of the legal 
status of the slave in South Carolina, the author outlines in great detail 
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and through innumerable concrete instances, the position of the overseer, 
the patrol system, punishment of slaves, courts for the trials of slaves, 
the relation between Negroes and whites from the standpoint of cruelty 
and crime, stealing and harboring slaves, and the kidnapping of free 
Negroes. 

Trading with slaves, the slave trade, runaway slaves, gatherings of 
Negroes and slave insurrections are exhaustively reviewed, and chap- 
ters on abolition and incendiary literature, prohibitions on educating the 
Negro, manumission, and the free Negro complete the work. 

The work is well done. While nothing strikingly new is advanced, 
either in theory or in fact, the enormous mass of concrete information 
brought together is a contribution to knowledge and to the literature of 
the subject. A critical bibliography and reprints of various legal docu- 
ments apropos the subject are appended. 

WALLACE CarsON 


Ponteach or the savages of America. A tragedy. By Robert Rogers. 
With an introduction and a biography of the author by Allan 
Nevins. (Chicago: The Caxton Club, 1914. 261 p.) 

The volume under consideration is a handsomely printed octavo of 261 
pages, approximately one-third of which is devoted to a reprint of the 
drama Ponteach, and two-thirds to a life of its supposed author, Major 
Robert Rogers. 

To the generation of Americans that witnessed the French and Indian 
war the name of Major Robert Rogers was a household word. It may 
well be doubted whether any character in American border annals ever 
achieved a more well-deserved reputation for brilliant and adventurous 
exploits, and few careers of brilliant early promise ever suffered a more 
melancholy decline into ignominy and obscurity than did that of the 
famous ranger. 

Aside from his military exploits Rogers’ ehief claim to fame rests 
upon his literary enterprises. Of these, several in number, the drama 
Ponteach was the last. Published anonymously in London in 1766, 
copies of the original edition have long been exceedingly rare. Francis 
Parkman knew of but two— his own, and the one in the British Mu- 
seum. The erudite author of The literary history of the American revo- 
lution likewise knew of but two, both in Providence, Rhode Island. It 
may be worth while noting in this connection that another copy is 
owned by the Wisconsin historical library at Madison. 

Although some interest will always attach te Rogers’ play, as being 
one of the earliest examples of dramatic composition by an American 
author, judged as literature the work has been regarded from the time 
of its first publication as a flat failure. In this judgment the editor of 
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the present reprint concurs. ‘‘It must seem to any reader who picks up 
the play for its own sake almost pitifully devoid of intrinsic merits. 
The web and woof of its style never rise from the commonplace to the 
even faintly poetical, and all too frequently sink to doggerel and empty 
declamation’’; while ‘‘the large outlines of the plot reveal manifold ab- 
surdities’’ (introduction, p. 11). The editor judges, therefore, that only 
in the historian can the work today inspire more than a transiently 
curious interest, and that its literary importance does not warrant ‘‘a 
studiously critical attention to the task of prefacing and annoting it,’’ 
while the work of Parkman has obviated the necessity of devoting any 
extended attention to the life and character of Pontiac. On the other 
hand no adequate account of the career of Rogers has yet been written, 
and accordingly the editor’s chief labors have been devoted to supplying 
one. 

Because of this editorial conception the annotation of the drama is but 
slight and perfunctory; and the reader can look for little more than an 
accurate reproduction of the original. In the reviewer’s opinion the ed- 
itor’s general judgment in blocking out his task is, in the main, to be 
commended. It follows as a necessary corollary, however, that his edi- 
torial labors must be judged chiefly by his life of Rogers, to the writing 
of which they have been almost wholly confined. 

The editor has evidently made an earnest effort to provide a serious 
and scholarly account of Rogers’ life and career. His ancestry and 
youth, his military exploits, his civil career, and his private life and 
character are set forth with adequate detail. While much of the narra- 
tive has been drawn from Rogers’ own works, both text and footnotes 
give evidence that the author has made an extensive search for other 
available sources of information; and his narrative may safely be aec- 
corded the distinction of constituting the best account yet written of the 
eareer of Major Rogers. 

Nevertheless the work is liable in several respects to serious criticism 
and one lays it down with a feeling of regret that the opportunity to 
produce a really noteworthy biography should not have been improved 
more fully. That American historical writers of the present generation 
commonly pay too little attention to the literary qualities of their narra- 
tive has long been observed and lamented. The career of Rogers affords 
ample scope for a stirring narrative. His present biographer has notably 
failed to produce one. Paragraphs are poorly constructed and fre- 
quently of excessive length. At times, too, as the following examples 
bear witness, the construction of the sentences becomes inexcusably care- 
less: ‘‘As summer passed he who had once ‘hummed all the great 
people’ had gained nothing’’ (p. 152). ‘‘Not merely had Howe been 
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assured of his ability and held previous communication with him, but to 
an army composed largely of men untried in New World methods of 
fighting, unfamiliar with the enemy, and uncertain of the ground over 
which it must pass, he seemed a valuable acquisition’’ (p. 164). ‘‘On 
May 1, 1779, he was back to New York’’ (p. 168). ‘‘He never left the 
city, and, dying where he had lived, in the parish of Newington Butts, 
was buried five days later in the grounds of the old church of St. Mary 
Newington’’ (p. 172). 

Of more serious import than the matter of style and composition is 
the unreliability of the author’s quotations and footnotes. The work 
abounds in quotations, but a small proportion of which, apparently, are 
accurate. A score of tests made wit! books which were readily available 
revealed but one correct quotation (n. 1, p. 76). It is evident, too, that 
this high percentage of inaccuracy is due not chiefly to mere carelessness, 
but to a quite unwarranted practice of emending what is given to the 
reader under the guise of direct quotation. Words are changed, phrases 
and sentences are recast, and combinations and excisions are made, with 
no indication that such liberties have been taken with the originals. Ac- 
curacy of statement has not been attained even in the writer’s allusions 
to and quotations from the play itself, which occur in his introduction 
(pp. 13-14). Two instances of what may be termed double-barreled 
mistakes have been noted. The Albany conference (p. 38) was held in 
1754 instead of 1759, and the footnote reference given is wrong. Again, 
the quotation given in note 1, page 34, in addition to being badly garbled 
is ascribed to the wrong book. It is actually to be found in the 1860 
edition of the Memoir of John Stock. Such evidences of inaccuracy and 
improper workmanship in matters which may readily be tested neces- 
sarily raise the grave question of the validity of the editor’s historical 
processes in general. 

The one important qualification upon the commendation accorded the 
editor’s conception of the way his task should be blocked out pertains to 
the question of the authorship of the drama. While it was currently 
ascribed to Rogers at the time, the facts remain that it was published 
anonymously and that the reputed author, by no means noted for his 
timidity, never openly acknowledged the paternity thrust upon him. 
How Rogers, renowned ranger and veteran Indian fighter, could have 
drawn the fantastic picture of the red man set forth in Ponteach; or 
why, needy supplicant for governmental favor and appointment, he 
should have paused in the midst of his supplications to pen a merciless 
eastigation of the conduct of the very department to which he was seek- 
ing admission, are surely matters passing strange. The editor tells just 
enough concerning the origin and authorship of the play to cause keen 
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regret that he did not devote some time to the criticism of the play itself 
with a view to elucidating the mystery of its authorship. A perfunctory 
and inadequate index concludes the volume. 


Mito M. Quatre 


A history of the western boundary of the Lowisiana purchase, 1819-1841. 
By Thomas Maitland Marshall, Ph. D. [University of Cali- 
fornia publications in history, u.] (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1914. 266 p. $2.00) 

If this book had been called ‘‘The Louisiana-Texas boundary, 1819- 
1841,’’ or better still ‘‘ The Louisiana-Texas border”’ its title would come 
nearer serving as a key to its contents than the one given, since it is not 
a history of the whole western boundary of the Louisiana purchase but 
only of that part of it that served to separate Louisiana and one corner 
of Arkansas from Texas. Perhaps this is the only part of the western 
boundary of the Louisiana purchase that has any history worth the tell- 
ing for these years; but, if this be true, it would be better to say so and 
not arouse hopes which a perusal of the contents of the book fails to ful- 
fill. Far from being a history of the western boundary reaching from 
the mouth of the Sabine river in the gulf of Mexico to its termination in 
British territory on the north the material it contains — except perhaps 
for the introductory chapters— touches only upon that part of the 
boundary that extends as far as the Red river. Furthermore it is a his- 
tory of the line fixed by the treaty between the United States and Spain 
concluded in 1819 and had better be so called rather than a history of the 
western boundary of the Louisiana purchase. The latter line may have 
been something very different. 

In confining his narrative to the years 1819 to 1841, the author, as he 
recognizes in his preface, fails to touch upon the history of this boundary 
line during its formative period. This boundary was determined by the 
conditions of French occupation of Louisiana and Spanish occupation of 
Texas during the eighteenth century. The treaty of 1819 between the 
United States and Spain gave it exa*t definition in such a way as to leave 
little room for real controversy thereafter. There could therefore be, in 
a narrow sense, little of importance to relate concerning this boundary 
in the years covered by this book. The author seems to recognize this by 
including an account of the efforts made by the United States to pur- 
chase Texas from Mexico and a history of the Gaines expedition from the 
Louisiana border into Texas. The book is not, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing a history of this boundary line, but tells in addition the story of some 
of the movements that went on over and about the Louisiana-Texas bor- 
der in these years. And this too without telling anything of the most 
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important movement of all, the influx of Americans into Mexican terri- 
tory and the final establishment of the independence of Texas. 

In spite of these limitations, limitations of choice because the author 
recognizes that the periods and topics omitted have been adequately 
treated elsewhere, the book is in many notable respects an important con- 
tribution to the history of the period and the incidents covered by it. 
One-fourth of the available space is given to three chapters intended to 
serve as the historical background. While these chapters are subject to 
the criticism that they do not furnish the more remote background of 
French and Spanish conflict and deal exclusively with the period from 
the acquisition of the Louisiana territory by the United States to the 
treaty of 1819 they are more than a mere repetition or condensation of 
the books, such as Adams, History of United States, Fuller, Purchase of 
Florida, Chadwick, United States and Spain, MeCaleb, The Aaron Burr 
conspiracy, that treat special years or incidents of this period with 
greater detail. It is something of an achievement to show that Henry 
Adams was mistaken as to the date when Napoleon made up his mind to 
sell Louisiana (pp. 6-7) and to be able to point out that MeCaleb did not 
make the best use of his available sources of information in accounting 
for the activities of Wilkinson (pp. 30-31). By the use of Bolton’s 
Guide to the archives of Mexico he is able to add something to our knowl- 
edge of the interest of the Spanish government in determining the west- 
ern boundary of Louisiana in the years 1805-1812 (pp. 47-48). One 
receives the impression, however, that these chapters were written in 
order to introduce this corrective detail rather than for the purpose of 
furnishing either a more adequate or more illuminating treatment than 
those already in existence. The special student of this field, while ac- 
knowledging a debt to Mr. Marshall for having corrected and added 
some matters of detail will still find the standard works more satisfying. 

In the main body of the book the chapters dealing with the expedi- 
tions of General Gaines into Texas (ch. 8, 9), the Indians of Texas, (ch. 
6) and those chapters (ch. 11, 12) telling of the final settlement and 
survey of the boundary line by the governments of the United States 
and Texas seem to be the most distinctive contributions to our knowl- 
edge of this period. While the treaty of 1828 between the United States 
and Mexico and the diplomacy relative to the Mexican boundary and 
the efforts to purchase Texas are here related with much greater detail 
than elsewhere, Rives, United States and Mexico will be still preferred 
as a more readable and illuminative treatment than that of Mr. Marshall. 
Indeed the style of this book is so excessively turgid, so lacking in inter- 
pretive material, the author seems so completely buried under the mass 
of diplomatic documents that he has found it necessary to consult, his 
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subject seems so lacking any broad and significant aspects, that where 
the same topics are treated by Rives, or by Smith, in his Annexation of 
Texas the latter writers are vastly to be preferred. 

The machinery of the book subscribes to the most exacting rules for 
the writing of history. It abounds in footnotes. There is never the 
least doubt as to the sources of the writer’s information. A complete 
and well arranged bibliography is appended at the end of the book. The 
present writer would prefer to have his own The beginnings of Texas 
referred to in its completed form and not as it appeared originally in the 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association. The bibliography 
seems somewhat overdone since it includes many references of very 
slight historical value. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Marshall has found Fuller’s Purchase of 
Florida and Rives, United States and Mexico most useful guides to his 
materials where he is treating topics in common with them. Indeed in 
places he is actually dependent upon them for the original documents 
as these writers seem to have had available manuscript material not 
accessible to him. Footnote references make the proper acknowledg- 
ments but at times he lapses into the phraseology of these writers with- 
out using the quotation marks that would show the measure of his in- 
debtedness to them. (Marshall, pp. 50, 83, 87; Fuller, p. 272; Rives, 
1 :168-169. ) 

A distinguishing feature of the book and one that adds much to its 
value is the great number of maps. No subject that lends itself to il- 
lustration by means of a map seems to be overlooked. There are thirty 
of these all told. One of these, the frontispiece, is printed for the first 
time here. 

In spite of the fact that ‘‘the writer disagrees fundamentally with the 
views of some historians regarding the purity of Andrew Jackson’s mo- 
tives concerning Texas’’ (preface, x) some of us will continue to be- 
lieve that the case is not made out against him so long as it rests on no 
better evidence than that furnished by Mr. Marshall. To quote from a 
letter already made known by Mr. Bolton in his Guide to the archives 
of Mexico, wherein one man, David Child by name, tells what a ‘‘near 
relative’’ of his says that another man, Burton by name, told said ‘‘near 
relative’’ that President Jackson had declared to him (Burton) that 
‘‘we must have Texas either by negotiation or force’’ as the sole new 
evidence to offer seems trusting too implicitly in hearsay evidence. Jack- 
son’s later reluctance to accept Texas when it was ready to fall in his 
lap searcely harmonizes with the implication that he wished to secure 
Texas other than by the most honorable means. 

Ropert CaruTron CLARK 
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Reminiscences of early Utah. By R. N. Baskin, an ex-chief justice of the 
supreme court of Utah. (Salt Lake City, Utah: R. N. Baskin, 
1914. 252 p. $2.15 net) 

This book is written from a non-Mormon viewpoint, and its chief in- 
terest lies in the deseriptions of the political activities of the Mormon 
church, and the efforts of the liberal party to break its power. The au- 
thor was active for many years in Utah polities and he is able to give 
explanations of many matters hitherto unexplained. 

The book describes in considerable detail the methods by which the 
Mormon chureh maintained its political power, and the means of pun- 
ishment, both spiritual and temporal, by which the recalcitrants were 
held in line. Considerable evidence is produced to show how the terri- 
torial legislature practically nullified the laws of congress. Judge Bas- 
kin pictures from a viewpoint, somewhat new, the hostility of the 
church to Gentile immigration, and, in this connection, he holds the 
Mormon priesthood directly responsible for the murder and robbery of 
many non-Mormons. He boldly asserts that in the Mountain Meadows 
massacre Brigham Young, if not the instigator, was at least an accessory 
after the fact, and that the church appropriated the property of the 
murdered men and women (ch. 10). He declares further that the 
church sought to keep out the Gentiles by getting control of all water 
courses which could be used for irrigation, and by interdicting the de- 
velopment of the mines (ch. 13). On the other side he describes in de- 
tail the efforts of the liberal party to get the support of congress. 

Whitney’s History of Utah comes in for severe criticism, and even on 
questions of fact, its authority is made to appear questionable. Judge 
Baskin takes issue especially with its denunciations of federal officials 
in the territory (pp. 34, 46, 61, 215). On the question of education, 
the author insists that there were no free schools in Utah before the act 
of 1890 (p. 198). In this he differs from Young (McLaughlin and Hart, 
Cyclopedia of American government). On the whole, even allowing for 
prejudice, the Mormon church comes off worse than in the general his- 
tories. 

The term ‘‘Reminiscences’’ is hardly appropriate, for almost every 
statement is supported by quotations from laws, court decisions, letters, 
or newspapers. The book is not well planned and there are frequent repe- 
titions. Too much knowledge on the part of the reader is assumed. 
Although the tone is dispassionate some of the arguments appear 
forced. The book, however, is an important source for the history of 
Utah and should make necessary the reéxamination of many facts that 
have been regarded as settled. 

Paut C. PHtuirs 
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The political shame of Mexico. By Edward I. Bell, formerly editor and 
publisher of ‘‘La Prensa’’ and ‘‘The Daily Mexican’’ of Mex- 
ico City. (New York: McBride, Nast and Company, 1914. 
422 p. $2.00) 

The author was editor of a daily newspaper, head of a considerable 
news-gathering system, and acquainted with most of the important fig- 
ures of Mexico. His opportunities to know and intelligently interpret 
the past four years of troubled Mexican history have been unusual. His 
most important material was gotten ‘‘not from books, for none contain 
it, but from men.’’ José Ives Limantour read proof of part of the book 
and discussed freely, but not enlighteningly, certain phases of the Diaz 
collapse ; and the author has evidently been in close touch with some au- 
thorized spokesman of the Madero clan. The book is thoughtful, pun- 
gently written, suggestive, and fascinating. Mr. Bell knows his Mexico, 
where ‘‘things are never what they seem,’’ and his picture is atmospheri- 
eally correct. As a contemporary interpretation of an immensely in- 
tricate subject by a well-informed and evidently fair-minded observer 
who has made an effort to check his observations, the book ought to be a 
useful guide to future investigations. In our present state of knowledge, 
however, many of its conclusions must be accepted simply as opinion, 
and some of them will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, either to 
prove or disprove. 

As the author sees it, Mexico began to outgrow Diaz in the nineties, 
but business interests supported him because they thought him a good 
policeman. In 1910 they no longer trusted his ability, and the crash 
came. Many American and some Mexican business men hoped that the 
inevitable confusion would lead to intervention by the United States. 
The United States, recognizing the fact, and not the motive, of the gen- 
eral opposition, made no effort to save the Diaz régime. But Madero 
was an accident, due to the unexpected strength of an almost real pop- 
ular opinion and to the mismanagement of Limantour, the strong man 
of the Diaz government. ‘‘Many stories have been printed and direct 
charges made that revolutionary capital to the amount of millions was 
furnished by American corporations to aid Madero. The stories were 
fables and the charges unfounded. There was logic behind them but no 
facts.’ The only foreign money used in the revolution was $375,000, 
the first payment by a French company on a railroad concession that 
Gustavo Madero controlled in Zacatecas. No important business con- 
cern supported Madero before or after his election. All regarded him as 
impractical and unsafe. But neither they nor the active conspirators 


formulated any concrete plan for preventing chaos when Madero should 
fall. 
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It is not charged that any business corporation influenced the attitude 
of the United States government toward Madero, but it is pointed out 
that three great companies which had reason not to weleome the Madero 
ascendency were in very close touch with the Taft administration. A 
corrupt connection need not have existed and is not implied. These cor- 
porations were certainly in a position to give information on Mexican 
conditions, may naturally have offered it, by request or unasked, and it 
would certainly have been unfavorable to the Madero government —a 
view which would not be modified by the official reports of Ambassador 
Wilson. Asa result of misinformation from these or other sources ‘‘the 
government at Washington, if one may judge from its acts, has seen on 
the far side of the Rio Grande nothing but a series of illusions.’’ Sorely 
hampered though he was by the blundering movements of the United 
States, the nagging of Ambassador Wilson, and the obstructive tacties 
of doctrinaire congressmen, Madero almost succeeded. With very little 
well-direeted encouragement, or even with absolute noninterference, from 
the United States, he would have succeeded. 

The author is convinced that the United States must ultimately come 
to forcible intervention, and thinks that it should have done so at Ma- 
dero’s fall. He is inclined to find exeuses for the policy of the Wilson 
administration in the inheritance which it received from Mr. Taft. One 
closes the book with increased respect for Madero, and with assurance 
of the impractical nature of his Utopian dreams somewhat shaken; but 
the conviction of old Evaristo Madero, who died at the beginning of his 
grandson’s revolution, is likely to be the verdict of history — that old 
gentleman had seen Mexico grow from a chaotic mass to a well codrdi- 
nated system, and he believed that another generation or two must pass 
before radical reforms could be introduced. 


EvuGeneE C. BARKER 


Sanford’s American history maps. With A teacher’s manual accom- 
panying the Sanford American history maps. By Albert H. 
Sanford, professor of history, State Normal School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. (Chicago: A. J. Nystrom and Company, 1914. 
32 maps, 95 p. $24.00) 

This collection of thirty-two maps constitutes an admirable aid to the 
teacher of history in his work in the classroom. There is no really im- 
portant gap in the series, and still no map is included that could not find 
some defense against the charge of superfluity. The mechanical make-up 
of the set deserves especial commendation. Little excess of detail is to be 
found on any map, while the points illustrated stand out with striking 
clearness. The colors are soft and inoffensive; it is not always possible 
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or practicable for the color scheme to be harmonious. The maps are 
printed on paper but with the edges strongly bound in cloth, making for 
the combination of inexpensiveness and durability. 

The general excellence of the series makes it difficult to suggest the 
most valuable features. Map 21, indicating the railroads and canals 
built before 1850, is especially effective. So also is 288 showing the 
processes of the emancipation of the slaves, while 30° on conservation in 
1913 is distinctly new and suggestive. 24® is a good example of a map 
combining a number of points with all standing out effectively; it shows 
the radical nature of the act for the organization of Kansas and Ne- 
braska while the lines of the underground railroad have free play in the 
region of the northern states. Such a map as 23" showing the black belt 
in 1850 is very desirable. | 

A few points of criticism might indicate the way of improvement in a 
later edition. Map 4, showing colonial boundaries, indicates the grants 
to the London Company and Plymouth Company as actual land grants. 
This with the explanation in the manual is, to say the least, misleading. 
The map of settlements in 1760 (no. 5) shows no attempt to correct or 
add to the data used by Channing in the second volume of his history. 
The series of maps (map 6) showing the division of North America, with 
the conflicting claims of the European powers, does not suggest that the 
most effective mechanical device has been used for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. On Map 17 entitled ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine,’’ the original 
members of the Holy Alliance are indicated, whatever connection this 
may have with the Monroe Doctrine. The explanation in the teacher’s 
manual accompanying the maps is wholly erroneous on this point. The 
map on slavery in 1821 (19°) presents an error evidently resulting from 
a serious mechanical defect. New York and New Jersey should be in- 
dicated as pursuing a policy of gradual abolition, but the second color 
plate failed to cover these states and therefore to give that designation. 
There is a question, too, as to whether gradual abolition had been com- 
pleted in Pennsylvania and certain New England states in 1821. With 
the opportunity in the future of checking up on such matters, this series 
should be able to hold its own. 


Artuur C. CoLe 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 


On invitation of the Louisiana Historical Society the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association held its eighth annual meeting in New Orleans, 
April 22-24, 1915. The attendance, while not as large as usual, was 
widely representative of the states of the Mississippi valley. In the 
program attention was given principally to the history of the Southwest 
— French, Spanish, British, and early American. There were also sev- 
eral papers on general western subjects, three on the development of 
transportation in the West, and four on the teaching of history. A 
joint session with the Louisiana Historical Society was held on the even- 
ing of April 22 in the old Spanish Casa Capitular, now known as the 
Cabildo. Other sessions of the association were held in the Grunewald 
hotel, at Tulane University, and in the assembly hall of the Cabildo. 
Local committees had made full arrangements for excursions, receptions, 
and other entertainments to the visiting members. 

The following officials were elected to serve for the next year: presi- 
dent, Dunbar Rowland, director of the Mississippi Department of Arch- 
ives and History; first vice-president, St. George L. Sioussat, Vanderbilt 
University ; second vice-president, Charles E. Moore, secretary of the 
Michigan Historical Commission; secretary and treasurer, Clarence S. 
Paine, Nebraska Historical Society. To the executive committee were 
elected M. J. White, Tulane University, and James F. Willard, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Jonas Viles, University of Missouri, and Stella Her- 
ron, City Normal School, New Orleans, were elected directors of the 
teachers’ section. O. M. Dickerson, Minnesota State Normal School, was 
named as chairman of the teachers’ section and Howard C. Hill, Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, was continued as secretary. J. A. James, 
W. L. Fleming, and C. W. Alvord were reélected as editors of the Mis- 
sissippt VALLEY HistoricaL Review. The constitution was amended to 
provide that ex-officio membership of ex-presidents on the executive 
committee should be limited to six years. 


Charles Francis Adams died on March 20 after an illness of three or 
four days, at the Washington residence which of late years he had made 
his winter home. American life is poorer for his death and the historical 
fraternity, with which he most consorted during his latter years, is de- 
prived of one of its most eminent as well as one of its best-beloved mem- 
bers. Charles Francis Adams can hardly be considered apart from 
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what is generally conceded to be the most striking American family. 
The services of his father, Charles Francis Adams, minister to England, 
of his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, of his great-grandfather, John 
Adams, are a part, and no small part, of national history. In each gen- 
eration there persisted a certain Adams quality with which the late 
Charles Francis Adams was not less generously endowed than his prede- 
cessors. In him this quality manifested itself by the most complete in- 
dependence, by a striking virility which displayed itself in his actions, 
his conversation, and his writings, by an impatience of self-deceit, wheth- 
er it took the form of smug conservatism or of smug radicalism, by a 
wide-ranging intellectual curiosity, by a delight in direct thinking, re- 
gardless of consequences, and by a certain kindly gruffness. 

He was born in Boston in 1835, and shortly after he graduated from 
Harvard was admitted to the Massachusetts bar. Throughout the war 
he served as an officer of Massachusetts cavalry, finally attaining the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general of volunteers. For the greater part of 
his active business life he was occupied with railroad interests, as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts board of railroad commissioners, and as gov- 
ernment director and later president of the Union Pacific. He was 
also chairman of the commission which planned the metropolitan park 
system of Massachusetts, and for a quarter of a century was overseer of 
Harvard College. The last twenty-five years of Mr. Adams’ life were 
marked by an increasing interest in history until that subject occupied 
the greater part of his time and attention. His principal publications 
were: Massachusetts, its historians and its history; Three episodes of 
Massachusetts history; Life of Charles Francis Adams; Richard Henry 
Dana, a biography; Lee at Appomattox and other papers; Studics, mil- 
itary and diplomatic; together with a host of contributions of one sort 
or another to the publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
At the time of his death Mr. Adams was at work upon a biography of 
his father which was to contain an elaborate treatment of the diplomacy 
of the civil war. Probably it will be possible for Mr. Adams’ collabo- 
rators to bring this work to completion. 

Since 1895 Mr. Adams had been president of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, to which his devotion was as invaluable as it was gen- 
erous. The American Historical Association, whose president he was in 
1901, also shared largely in his interest. Who does not remember the 
added zest which his presence gave to the meetings that he attended, and 
who that heard it can forget his paper on ‘* The birth of a world power’’ 
which brought the Boston meeting of 1912 to a close and to its climax? 
At the last historical congress which was held in London in 1913, and 
which Mr. Adams attended while on his way to deliver a series of lee- 
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tures at Oxford, he made the principal address on behalf of the Ameri- 
can delegates and his personality was one of those which dominated in 
that interesting gathering. 

It is too soon to make an estimate of Mr. Adams’ historical work as a 
whole. First of all it must be completed and assembled. He left no 
single work of the monumental dimensions of his brother’s History of the 
United States. It is safe to say, however, that he treated no subject 
whether social and moral conditions in colonial Massachusetts, naval in- 
cidents of the war of 1812, his father’s mission to England, the character 
of Lee, the pension system, or the function of the historian, without il- 
luminating it and making it interesting. Indefatigable in research and 
having access to much new material he was able to add materially to 
knowledge in the field of American history. But his greatest service is 
doubtless the stimulation of interest, the arousing of discussion, and the 
exemplification of an historical method. 


In the American Historical Review for April the article coming closest 
to the field of this review is A. H. Stone’s paper on the cotton factorage 
system. The other leading articles are C. M. Andrews, ‘‘ Anglo-French 
commercial rivalry, 1700-1750,’ and Guy S. Ford’s Chicago paper on | 
‘*Boyen’s military law.’’ The development of the department of notes 
and suggestions is interesting. It contains two notes of four pages each 
on such discreet topics as the reforms of Josiah and the casting vote of 
American vice-presidents. A third note, of merely a few lines, on the 
instance of a detected imposture of demonic possession by James I, per- 
haps offers still more promise for a healthy development of the depart- 
ment. One wishes that Mr. Jameson in his review of the Chicago meet- 
ing had omitted the footnote on page 522, even though its criticisms are 
intelligible only to one who has read Mr, Rowland’s pamphlet. 


Perhaps the most timely article in the History Teachers’ Magazine for 
March is Stanley Hall’s ‘‘Teaching the war.’’ Mr. Hall presents some 
interesting rudimentary statistics on the extent to which the war is being 
taught as history in the schools and further offers suggestions as to sev- 
eral paths by which some of the war’s aspect may invite the pupil into 
various fields of modern history. Mr. Charles Seymour has a study on 
recent aspects of the British electoral reform. Readers of this Review 
will be especially interested in the article by L. B. Schmidt on the activ- 
ities and aims of the State Historical Society of Iowa. Like many of the 
articles that have been appearing of late in the History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine, these are of high quality and are interesting and valuable to any 
historical student whether he calls himself a teacher or not. 
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No serious student in any field of American history can read Mr. 
Jameson’s report of the activities in historical research of the Carnegie 
Institution in 1914 without a feeling of gratitude for the measure of thé 
service that is being rendered to him. Mr. Jameson reports progress 
towards the completion of calendars and guides of archive material in 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Russia, and Scotland. Only the war 
prevented the completion of Mr. Leland’s work in France. In Spain 
Mr. Hill is bringing toward completion the calendar of material in the 
archives of the Indies at Seville. Certain other papers in the same col- 
lection, a portion of the dispatches from the Spanish governor of Louis- 
iana to Havana, will ultimately be photographed and by means of copies 
be made available to subscribers. 

In the line of publication, Mr. Burnett’s edition of the letters of dele- 
gates to the continental congress is nearing completion, and Miss Daven- 
port’s collection of European treaties bearing on American history, and 
Mr. Stock’s reprint of debates and journal entries in the British and 
Irish parliaments relating to America are progressing. Two parts of an 
atlas of historical geography of the United States are being prepared by 
Mr. Paullin. They will show the votes by counties in presidential elee- 
tions, and the geographical location of votes in the house of representa- 
tives on twenty-four important typical measures of national legislation 
extending from 1789 to 1914. 


The firm of Rand MeNally and Company has recently added to its list 
of wall maps a ‘‘Literary map of the British Isles,’’ prepared by Blanche 
L. True of Fargo College. Teachers of English will find Miss True’s 
map quite useful, as it shows a number of places that have great literary 
interest but are not of sufficient general importance to be placed on the 
ordinary wall maps. 


William Elliott Griffis has recently brought out, in Millard Fillmore, 
constructive statesman, defender of the constitution, president of the 
United States (Ithaca, 1915. 159 p.), a thin and grandiloquent sketch of 
the career of President Fillmore. The book contains no new facts, and 
the comments of its author show that he is unaware of the results of 
modern scholarship in the period between the Mexican war and the 
civil war. 


The Magazine of History for December contains among other material 
a continued article on Pennsylvania county names, the fourteenth in- 
stallment of personal reminiscences of the rebellion by Colonel LeGrand 
B. Cannon, and an article also of a reminiscent nature by Lieutenant 
Colonel Samuel A. Drake on the old army in Kansas. 
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Mr. Victor H. Paltsits is the author of an interesting pamphlet (re- 
printed from the Bulletin for February) on the manuscript division in 
the New York Publie Library. Besides a description of the department, 
it contains a general account of the manuscript accessions of the library 
before the year 1901 and a detailed list of those of more recent date. 


The leading article in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography for January is a reprint of the journal of John Watson, as- 
sistant surveyor to the commissioners of the province of Pennsylvania, 
December-March, 1750-1751. It relates to the dispute with the Balti- 
mores on the Delaware boundary. Mr. Lewis Richards contributes an 
extended study on Jacob Rush, a Pennsylvania judge of the eighteenth 
century, and there are two or three shorter studies. 


The faculty of the Catholic University of America presents the first 
number of the Catholic Historical Review. A foreword by Bishop Sha- 
han introduces it as a review to serve as a means of communication be- 
tween Catholic students of American history, and to present the Catholic 
interpretation of Catholie history in America. Several articles of the 
character thus promised follow. Perhaps the most notable is C. H. 
MeCarthy’s contribution on Columbus and the Santa Hermandad. The 
various departments give a distinctly favorable impression. Thus, there 
is a department of bibliography which projects a scheme of classification 
for a bibliography of Catholic history and suggests a plan of publication 
of sources; there is a department for documents in which some interesting 
material is presented; and lastly a department of notes and comments 
which urges the participation of Catholie scholars in the American His- 
torical Association — a participation which we may say will be welcomed 
by every member of the association. 


The report of the board of the Virginia State Library for 1913-1914 
exhibits a steady progress in the accumulation of papers, in spite of its 
financial limitations. The library has acquired one series of letters from 
William Wirt to Dabney Carr, and another relating to James M. Mason, 
as well as a collection of letters to Lewis E. Harvie in the reconstruction 
period. Among certain papers of archival character acquired from the 
auditor’s office there has been discovered a valuable file respecting George 
Rogers Clark, mention of which has already been made in these pages. 
The library has recovered certain papers from the Benson J. Lossing es- 
tate which had been lost to the state of Virginia since 1865. The major- 
ity of these are letters from LaFayette, Rocheaumbeau, and Washington 
for dates about the year 1781. 
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The biennial report of the trustees of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary indicates an important accession of books from Dr. J. F. Snyder 
of Virginia, the Hall collection of newspapers, and certain papers and 
pamphlets by Sidney Breese. It reviews also the library’s activities in 
the field of publication, but as these have been noticed in these pages at 
other times, they need not be considered here. 


The Tennessee Historical Society is entitled to hearty congratulations 
on the issue of the first number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine, ed- 
ited by St. George L. Sioussat of Vanderbilt University. The existence 
of the quarterly is in great measure due to a bequest, but to secure the 
continuance of the magazine a goodly subscription list will be necessary. 
The first number contains an adequate article on the arraignment of 
Aaron Burr at Frankfort in 1806, and the first part of another on the 
federal Indian policy in the Southwest. In the department of documents 
the journal of General Daniel Smith, commissioner of Virginia for run- 
ning the North Carolina boundary, is excellently edited. The depart- 
ment of notes and news contains a good résumé of the archive situation 
in Tennessee. The format of the magazine might be better, but we are 
inclined to feel that accurate publication of material is most important, 
and the manner of publication only secondary. Inquiries and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to the society at Watkins Hall, Nashville. 
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